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DESTINY. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


Yet lonely is thy shattered nest, 
Thy eyry desolate, though high ; 
And lonely thou, alike at rest 
Or soaring in the upper sky.—Me.ven. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mapa DE Srakgz has said, “there is no one who has | 
not some mysterious idea of his own destiny,—one | to utterance, and to utterance that may sometimes 
|appal even him who speaks. He may feel that he 
' grasps his powers by a strong will, but he will feel 


| likewise, that those very powers impel him, that their 


event which he has always dreaded, and which, though 
improbable, is sure to happen.” In this way we are 
all gifted with a certain degree of prescience, greater 
or less as we rise in the scale of human endowment. 


The idiot has but the rudiments of the common facul- | 
ties, limited to the dull and wavering promptings of | 


instinct,—the scale enlarges up to the god-approaching 
qualities of the philosopher and the poet, to the latter 
of whom is given in the highest earthly compass—the 
faculty of which we are speaking. Seer and poet 
were originally one and the same term. To speak the 
language of coherence, yet as by a sudden and over- 
whelming impulse is the action of prophesy, and such 
too is the action of poetry. 

“Come curse me Israel and defy me Jacob,” and 
the Seer lifted up his eyes and beheld the order and 
harmony of the wayfaring people, and he cried ** How 
goodly are thy tents, O, Israel! and thy tabernacles, O, 
Jacob. As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens 
by the river’s side, as the trees of lign-aloes which the 
Lord hath planted, and as cedar-trees beside the wa- 
ters. There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a 
sceptre shall arise out of Israel, and shall smite the 
corners of Moab.” 

Here is the inspiration of the prophet uttered in the 
most elevated and beautiful language of poetry. Had 
he been less than he was he might have cursed in obe- 
dience to the terrified monarch, and have been “ pro- 
moted to honor,” might have sat by the side of royalty 
in purple robes and cumberings of gold, but being one 
of God’s own oracles of truth, it sprang to his lips de- 
spite of consequence. The man of talents may mould 
his career in accordance with interest and expediency, 
but the man of genius is God’s own child, endowed by 
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Him who will take care of his own gift, will bring it 


action is beyond himself to a certain extent. . 

Look into the clear hazy eyes of the child of Genius 
and you sce in their melancholy depths the brooding 
of a destiny, the Casandra pang of one who is instinct 
with mysterious truth uttered in vain to unbelieving 
and unsympathizing ears. The sensuality of Byron 
too often clouded the clearness of his vision, and Coler- 
idge, 

“ The rapt one with the god-like forehead,” 

by attempting to enhance the vividness of his perception 
by the use of opium “an offering of strange fire” upon 
the spiritual altar, rendered his views misty:and un- 
certain, yet both were remarkable for the sad lonely 
expression, which grew upon them, when left a mo- 
ment to themselves. Shelley’s eyes were always raised 
when engaged in thought or conversation which .inter- 
ested him. In the remarkable portrait of the Cenci, 
the artist has preserved this expression of “the sha- 
dows of a coming doom,” the deep-set' spiritual eye 
seeming to gather its light from a source foreign to its 
earthly surroundings. Vandyke’s well-known picture 
of Charles the First, presents the same aspect of eye, 
the look of one impelled by fate. 

How often must the poet, in after years, recoil. from 
his own utterance, when he perceives that in the spirit 
of prophecy, what had been the fret-work of fancy 
became at length the web of his own destiny. 

Men of genius are always what the world calls more 
or less superstitious. Their own prescience so often 
has anticipated events, that they are apt to perceive 
intimations, and detect coincidencies unobserved by 
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others—what to the common eye seems impossible and 
strange, to them has a feasibility and naturalness alto- 
gether accordant with their own experience. Jacob 
Behman and Swedenborg had this quality of fore- 
knowledge in an eminent degree. Both predicted the 
time of their own death, which occurred as they had 
foretold. 

The world has come to the grave conclusion that 
many things told by the Poets are not truths, and are 
not to be received as such, and they call it “‘poetising,” 
“ romancing,” &c.—yet these very people will refresh 
themselves over the pages of the poet, and go forth 
with a deeper thought gathering in the soul, and for- 
get to see, that this is not the ignus fatuus of falsehood 
but the steady light of truth which has been made to 
shine into the dim chambers of their soul and light up 
recesses that were’damp and dark for want of use. 
The poet is the great truth-teller, for he speaks not to 
one nor two faculties, but to all, and to those most, 
which mcst link us to the eternal. 

The poet is the prophet of his age. Who can read 
the noble aspirations of Milton and not feel that he 
foresaw the great problem of human liberty which 
from thence forward was to be worked out, and the 
sublime resignation with which in poverty and neglect 
and blindness he writes the following noble sonnet 
is enough to bring tears to the eyes, so much does our 
own humanity weigh us in view of his god-like mag- 
nanimity, 

Cyriack, this three year’s day these eyes, though clear, 

To outward view of blemish, or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward. What supports me dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

This thought might lead me through the world’s vain mask, 

Content though blind, had I no better guide. 


What further need had the great man for human 
vision? His external life and labor were accomplish- 
ed; and the “orbs though clear to outward view, of 
blemish or of spot,” forgot their seeing only because 
their spiritual life had opened, in his own words, 

“ Heaven hides nothing from their view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell.” 

Instances innumerable might be cited to show the 

prevalence of this prescience in the human character. 


We have before said it is an invariable element of the | 


poetic mind, and all others have it more or less. 
Thousands feel themselves impelled as by an irresisti- 
ble hand in a certain direction, from whence they ex- 
pect more or less vaguely some good ; others are im- 
pelled in the same way, feeling and dreading an evil 
which they have no power to escape. The most un- 
likely and splendid results of fortune have been realized 
in connection with this feeling, crimes the most terri- 
ble have been committed under the sense of this blind 
fatality. 

This is the great and overwheiming Fate which held 
the Pagan world in thrall, and which gives such sub- 
lime and fearful interest to the Greek tragedy. The 
oriental world is yet in bondage to the faith as if the 
whole atmosphere had imbibed the spells of the terri- 
ble Parcae. 


One seoret of the interest with which Shakspere has 
invested Hamlet may be found in the clearness of his 
intellect, which repelled the suggestions of a fatality ; 
his instincts shrink and recoil from the spectre, but its * 

| shape appears to his intellect a ‘* questionable” one, 
| and he speaks to it. He has long been convinced. of 
|the presence of wrongs, with which his will is too 
| feeble to grapple, and the doom, which is forced upon 
| him, even by supernatural means, he still tries to es- 
cape. Notso with Macbeth; he is an uncompromis- 
ing believer in his Fate, and the desperate hardihood 
with which he closes his career is but the fatal despair 
of one who sees, that “the juggling fiends, who palter 
in a double sense,” had predicted sucha destiny, whcn 
** Burnham wood should come to Dunsinane.” 

It is the existence of this faculty in all minds in a 
rudimentary state, that makes the dreams of the Astro- 
loger, and the prediclions of the fortune-teller in such 
repute amongst the common people, while those of a 
deeper fore-knowledge recoil from these things as ‘‘ too 
mighty forthem.” The well known story of Josephine, 
whom an old negress foretold should one day become 
| greater than a queen, is a curious confirmation of this 
| faculty strengthened by the prescience, real or acciden- 
tal of another. Imprisoned in the Bastile, exposed 
every hour to be dragged forth to the guilotine, separa- 
ted from her children, suffering poverty, proscription, 
and the loss of those dear to her, from the cruel perse- 
cutions of the period, she was often heard to say cheer- 
fully when others expressed their fears as to her fate, 
**no, no, I shall not die yet, it is not my destiny,” and 
this uncertain promise of future good she frankly con- 
fessed helped to sustain her in the severity of her trials. 
“It is my star that rules your destiny,” was her affect- 
ing remonstrance to Napoleon in view of the divorce. 

For good or for ill all move onward to a point, often 
foreign to their purpose, yet hearing whether they will 
or no the warning voice, “‘ I will meet thee at Philippi.” 
| The magnitude of results is in proportion to the depth 

and strength of the individual. Few escape poverty, 
lexile and imprisonment to wear an imperial crown, 
| and few like the Roman, find themselves at Philippi, 
| with the ruins of empire and the hopes of the patriot 
| crushed at their feet. 
| othe common mind happen common events, yet 
not the less those which a vague necessity would seem 
to imply. The whimsical story of the English girl 
who was wrecked upon the coast of Africa, shows how 
| strong a presentiment of the kind had fixed itself upon 
| her mind. When protection and a voyage home were 
offered her she refused to leave the country, remember- 
ing she said, that it had been predicted of her that she 
should wear a crown. Accordingly she was carried 
by a party of Arabs across the country, and subse- 
| quently became queen to his majesty of Morocco. 
| Lady Hester Stanhope, yielding herself to the vaga- 
ries of this blind sense of destiny, wasted her beauty 
and her talents in the desert, surrounded by an igno- 
rant people, whose great point of sympathy with the 
fair exile consisted in a faith as deep as her own in the 
fixedness of fate; had her nerves but been a trifle 
stronger, and her purse deeper, it is impossible to tell 
where the splendor of her fate might have carried her. 








CHAPTER II. 


. he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget—— Bryant. 








| We have said that the magnitude of results is propor- 
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tioned to character. The story of Harriet Raymond is 
a fair illustration of this position. She was a poor girl 
living in the town of Castine, Maine; yet living in a 
place like this, where the Penobscot sweeps down from 
its frozen source, a strong, dashing, northern beauty, 
casting a lovely arm around the pretty peninsula, which 
advances to give her a last caress before her bridal with 
the sea, it is no wonder that the character of the girl 
assumed a tone analagous to the scenes in which she 
had been reared. 

Castine is certainly one of the most un- Yankee look- 
ing places to be found upon the eastern coast. It has 
no bustle, stir, nor go-a-headativeness. On the contra- 
ry it has an obstinate look of antique fixedness enough 
to puta right down Yankee into fits, and enough of the 
quality to make it creep directly into the heart of the 
lover of the picturesque and the lover of tranquility. 
How this most beautiful town has contrived to escape 
the mania for enterprise, so afflictive in our eastern 
cities I will not stop to inquire; but so it is, and the 
place has all the repose, the verdure and something 
like decay, which is so touchingly attractive in an old 
city. It even has a foreign look, a tinge of French. 

No wonder, for it was first settled by the Baron Cas- 
tine, a French nobleman, so early as 1644, who becom- 
ing disgusted with civilized life, married the daughter 
of one of the aboriginal chiefs, and built himself a 
castle here in the wilderness at the mouth of this noble 
river. I will not stay to recount the history of Castine, 
full of stirring interest as it is, having referred to it 
simply as a reason for the peculiar aspect of the place. 
The low heavy-looking wooden houses, discolored by 
age, gleam through abundance of shubbery, and tall 
overhanging trees wear the solemn look of time honor- 
ed association. The Penobscot bearing the shadows 
of untrodden forests, and the image of Katahdin pain- 
ted upon its waters, comes down with a northern tri- 
bute, and to the south and east the ocean dandles the 
bay of Penobscot with the Fox Islands, and tosses Mt. 
Desert into the foreground with so little ceremony that 
the island stands up high and dry, but made perfectly 
bald by the roughness of usage. In truth, such is the 
variety and beauty of the surrounding scenery, and 
such the quietude of Castine, that one of a poetic fancy 
might be apt to regard it as a forgotten bye-nook into 
which he might be tempted to glide when weary and 
sick of the hollowness of the great noisy world. 

Here lived Harriet Raymond till she was seventeen 
or eighteen, one of that class of people who are poor, 
and whose ancestors have always been poor ; and not 
one of whom had ever thought of being otherwise 
than poor; consequently she had few of the discom- 
forts of poverty ; 1 mean discomforts arising to persons 
whose senses, tastes and physical organization are 
hereditarily too refined for their fallen fortunes ; such 
always filling a false position in life, are the most pain- 
ful sufferers of poverty, and the most painful provokers 
of our sympathies. To have ‘seen better days” 
one of the saddest of all phrases. After all hunger and 
cold are trifles in themselves—they cannot last long, ere 
death in the absence of other succor lays a chill but 
kindly hand upon us; but the chilling experience 
which reverses in fortune bring to all, is a blight, a 
slow, withering blight upon the heart, transforming 
hope to a mockery, and what is worst of all, taking 
Faith, which is the very life of the soul, taking her out 
of our being, and in the wreck of faith in the earth- 
ly, God be praised if faith in the heavenly die not 
also. 





is 








Harriet Raymond knew none of these things; indeed 
feelings of this sort were so foreign to her habits of life 
that she had never thought whether they were rich or 
poor—she was a robust girl, and in the absence of a 
supper went to bed without it as a matter of necessity, 
or snatched a crust out of the hands of one of the 
younger ones and eat it, making queer faces to the 
child all the time, and saying so many funny things, 
that he took the matter perfectly in course. She saw 
her mother working for their more wealthy neighbors, 
and girls of her own age bedecked in dainty robes, 
but without one feeling of envy. On the contrary she 
felt the warmest admiration for all that beauty and 
taste might own, and yet never in reference to her- 
self. 

The differences in social position were obvious 
enough to her, but she never inquired the reason of 
these differences, nor had she ever known the stirring 
of one ambitious thought. She certainly had French 
blood in her veins, but when or how was a matter of 
utter indifference to her, as were all questionings into 
the past, present or tocome She had been blest with 
a never failing good temper, a ready, impudent repar- 
tee, and a large stock of beauty, of all which pieces of 
good fortune she was utterly unconscious ; and so were 
her neighbors ; for her dark complexion, her masses of 
very straight black hair, and her large, wild eyes, were 
so unlike anybody clse, that they thought of course 
they must be ugly. Who was her grandfather, or her 
great-grand-father, or who was the next in remove she 
never had asked in her life, nor even speculated wheth- 
er such persons ever bore any relation to herself. 

Truth to say, Harriet was a very unpopular girl ; 
everybody regarding her as an over-grown, black, lazy 
hussey, or if the word must be used, ‘ trollop,” (for 
that is the favorite down-east term of aversion or con- 
tempt)—a lazy trollop, then, who ought to be made to 
work instead of suffered to range about the sea-shore, 
and scour over the hills with tangled hair, and kirtle 
over-short for her rapid growth. Harriet stared or 
laughed in the face of her reprovers, and whirled round 
upon an exceedingly smart turned foot, which being 
naked, gave great relief to the “Arab arch.” This 
foot, too, fine as it was, had giyen rise to many hard 
phrases amongst the neighbors, some of whom had in 
their dislike magnified her importance by the soubri- 
quet of “ Little Instep.”’ It is a curious fact that to be 
“hich in the instep,” which has become a cant phrase 
for pride, is another term forthe modern phrenological 
one of self-esteem, the large organ and the arched foot 
always going together. 

No defence can possibly be made for the girl; she 
was untidy, idle, and most provokingly witty. A fa- 
vorite amusement with her was to take the braids from 
her immense quantity of hair, and holding her head 
forward allow it to trail over her face and eyes, quite 
to the ground, and ‘‘ play bear,” as she called it, with 
children of half her own age, at which sport both she 
and they were marvellously delighted, till her mother 
would come out and spoil the fun by well-directed 
efforts to box Harriet’s ears, which the hair most effect- 
ually screened {rom all injury ; whereat she gigled and 
whirled about, and her great eyes and white teeth 
gleamed here and there as the threads of hair were 
tossed about in the contest. The matter always ended 
by the retreat of the poor dame, who quite exhausted 
flapped herself into the house whining between rage 
and grief, that “‘ that never was any human critter so 
tormented as she.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


The spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
ose essence is ethereal ; they may try 
To darken and degrade it ; it fe rust 
Dimly awhile, but cannot wholly die. PEeRcivAL. 
Sucu was Harriet at fifteen, at which time the war of 
1812, &c., existed between this country and England. 
It will be remembered that Castine fell into the hands 
of the British, who did not fail to fortify the place with 
great care perceiving at once its importance as com- 
manding the passage of the Penobscot, and opening a 
ready communication with, the eastern Provinces. 
The fort which they built upon the hill overlooking the 
town is yet in tolerable preservation, and I can testify 
to the depth of the well which is the wonder of the 
common people, having dropped a stone therein, and 
waited to note the length of time before it plashed in 
the water below. Vestiges of the canal, too, dug by 
the conquerors, by which they converted the pretty 
peninsula into a sort of Undine Island, yet remain. 

For a few days after the subjection of the place’to tlie 
martial regulations of the English, Harriet, with in- 
stinctive fear kept within doors, but as time wore on, 
and people saw that they had no personal danger toap- 
prehend, they gradually resumed their old habits of 
living, and some less scrupulous in their patriotism 
carried on a brisk trade with the new comers in poul- 
try, eggs, butter, and such provisions as happened to 
be within their reach. 

Amongst this class was Mrs. Raymond, who did not 
hesitate to send Harriet with a basket of fresh laid eggs 
to the fort, nor did the latter testify the least aversion to 
the office. Accordingly having put an extra pin into 
the already over-pinned belt of the girl, and having 
twisted her hair straight back from her forehead till 
her eyes looked preternaturally large from the tightness 
of the twist; and having given the brief skirt an extra 
pull down, which remained a brief skirt nevertheless, 
the dame gave her a push forward by way of relief to 
her own irritability, and Harriet went her way. 

Arrived at the point where the soldiers were toiling 
at the canal, she stood looking on with her sun bonnet 
thrown back upon her shoulders. A young officer 
passing by said carelessly, 

Go and wash your face, girl, and I'll give you a 
kiss.” 

Harriet gave a ready laugh, revealing teeth of un- 
common beauty, and answered, 

*©>'Tis n’t worth the trouble.” 

** By George, I’ll have it though,” rejoined the youth, 
irritated at the jeers of his brother oflicers, and he seiz- 
ed her by the arm. Harriet gave one of her elastic 
whirls, at the same time laying a smart box upon the 
ear of the youth, and freeing herself from his grasp. 
A loud laugh burst from every side, in the midst of 
which the girl retired, blushing with shame and rage, 
and for the first time in her life made to think and to 
feel. ‘*There’s Yankee spirit for you,” cried one ; “A 
perfect little tigress,” cried another, who had been in 
the East India service ; ‘‘A thorough Juno, a Duchess,” 
were the several exclamations from mouth to mouth. 

Harriet carried home the basket of eggs and such an 
unwonted mass of thought, that she sat down by the 
house door utterly bewildered, twisting and untwisting 
her hair, which had come down in her escape. To 
the many questions of her mother she answered with 
such unwonted rage, that the poor dame left her to 
herself and went into the next house toretail her griev- 
ances and find a vender for the basket of eggs. 





In the meanwhile Harriet took down the only bit of 
looking glass in the house, and looked to see how she 
really did look. She blushed, alone as she was, and 
burst into a torrent of tears as she felt how very short, 
how incomplete in every way was the gown she wore ; 
for the first time, too, in her life, she began to think 
what was she to do in the world. So deeply did the 
subject force itself upon her mind, that she took to her 
bed, really ill, with headache and tears. 

Here she remained weeping almost incessantly for 
several days, and so docile, so regretful of the trouble she 
caused, that her mother began to weep, likewise, 
thinking assuredly ‘*‘ Harriet will die, she has become 
all at once so thoughtful and so good.” 

At length she recovered from the paroxysm, but no- 
thing could induce her to go a second time in the 
vicinity of the fort. To the surprise too of the house- 
hold, she put her scanty wardrobe into good order, 
brushed her long hair and plaited it upon the back of 
the head. Her clear brown complexion and rosy lips 
grew beautiful with frequentablutions. She was gen- 
tle, and grave, like one who is sustained by some great 
thought. 

One morning Mrs. Gurney, a lady of wealth and in- 
fluence in the place, was told that Harriet Raymond 
desired to speak with her; she smiled, and instantly 
bethought the sound lesson she would read the idle, 
slatternly girl, upon her mode of life; but when she 
entered, her tall slender figure, looking as neat as her 
poor robes would permit, her countenance and manner 
staid, and even melancholy in the sweetness of their 
air, the lady fairly started with surprise and uncon- 
scious respect. 

Harriet seated herself in the nearest chair and seem- 
ed at first almost lost hoW to begin. At length she 
went on with great clearness and simplicity to tell, that 
she wished to procure the place of the ‘‘small help” 
of the family, to be the girl ‘who does the meanest 
chores,” as Shakspere has it, till such time as she should 
learn to do the more important work of a household. 
Board and clothing, the latter of the plainest sort-was 
all she desired. She prefixed one condition to these 
terms, which was that every day, either before or after 
dinner, she should be allowed to take one hour to her- 
self, undisturbed in her own room, one hour of day light, 
with which noone should interfere, and nothing should 
postpone or abridge. 

Mrs. Gurney smiled at what seemed an odd whim, 
but agreed to the terms, saying, 

** And what will you do with the hour, Harriet ?”’ 

She turned pale, looked vexed, and answered coldly, 
‘*That is to be my secret ; I can tell no one.” 

In a few days all things were arranged, and Harriet 
took her new position in the family of Mrs. Gurney. 


CHAPTER IV. 


And then, by one of those strange turns 
That witch the fancy while we ’re dreaming, 
She was a planet in the sky, 
And they were stars around her beaming. 
Horrman. 
Ir the lady had been surprised at the resolution mani- 
fested by Harriet Raymond, she was still more sur- 
prised at the aptitude, docility and energy, she display- 
ed in her new situation. Ready to meet the slightest 
wishes of the family, respectful and quiet, wonderfully 
observant, and tenacious of all she learned, she soon 
became invaluable in the household. The hour for 
which she stipulated, she always exacted with uncom- 
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promising care; nothing was allowed to interpose, 
business, company, hurry, however urgent they might 
each or all be, the hand of the old clock in the corner 
no sooner turned to the hour than Harriet went to her 
room. This was often vexatious and annoying enough, 
but Harriet made neither comment nor apology, it was 
a contract, and that wasall she appeared to think of the 
matter. It is true she seemed to plan her labor in re- 
ference to the hour, but she avoided all allusions to the 
subject. 

Mrs. Gurney was a woman of taste and discernment 
who did not fail to promote the interest and comfort of 
the girl as far as possible. She discerned her varied and 
peculiar merits, and grew not a little proud of her ex- 
cellent and handsome “ help.” Many articles of value 
found their way to the room of Harriet, who took each 
with a quiet, but proper degree of gratitude, while at 
the same time none of them ever appeared about her 
person. 

‘“Why do you not wear the pretty silk scarf I gave 
you, Harriet,” she asked one day. 

She blushed crimson and replied in a low voice, 
‘* Tt is unsuited to my condition.” 

The lady stared, and went on to say, “ Really, Har- 
riet, I have no reason to complain of you; my work is 
done in the best possible manner, but for your own 
sake I could wish that you would sing at your work ; 
talk more, and enjoy life like girls of your age.” 

Harriet burst into a flood of tears, a degree of emo- 
tion, which quite surprised Mrs. Gurney, who did not 
know what next to say; so she put her hand gently 
upon her head, only uttering, ‘‘I hope you are not so 
very unhappy, my poor girl.” 

Harriet wiped her eyes hastily, saying, ‘‘I um sure 
I do not see what I cried for, only, life seems a dull sad 
thing enough ;” she glanced at the clock, and perceiv- 
ing that her hour was come, glided out of the room. 

In the meanwhile the war came to aclose. The 
British evacuated Castine, leaving the pretty canal in 
miniature, and the finely constructed fort, and the 
marvelously deep well in the possession of the rightful 
owners of the soil. Previous to the departure of the 
army an elderly English lady made inquiries for a girl 
whom she wished to wait upon her person in a tour 
through some of the States, and to remain with her in 
New York for a season, before sailing for Europe. The 
wages she proposed were so beyond anything paid by 
our own people, that Harriet Raymond instantly pre- 
pared to fill the situation. 

Loth as Mrs. Gurney was to part with her, she did 
not fail to do ample justice to the fine moral qualities 
of Harriet; and her entire efficiency in all womanly 
avocations. The lady was struck with the quietnes; 
of her demeanor, her plain dress and subdued air, so 
unlike the democratic ‘as good as you” style, which 
she had so often encountered in the country. She did 
demur at the one hour of regular recurrence for which 
Harriet stipulated as a sine qua non, and she did ob- 
ject to having so very handsome a servant, “altogether 
too handsome,” she declared ; but when Mrs. Gurney 
assured her that Harriet was perfectly unaware of this, 
believing herself an ‘‘over-tall, big-eyed, black-faced 
girl,” as she sometimes expressed it, the lady was not 
only amazed but interested insuch symplicity. ‘‘Ido 
not quite understand her,” continued Mrs. Gurney, 
‘*she is severely exact in demanding the one hour, she 
is apparently cold, selfish, and devoid of sensibility, 
yet in all emergencies Harriet does, says, and seems to 
feel, just what we could wish.” 





The result was, that the girl was engaged by the 
English lady, who solemnly pledged herself to Mrs. 
Gurney, to protect her in every way, and return her 
safely to Castine, in case that any change or separation 
should take place ; and the Yankee mistress pledged 
herself to meet all‘ and every expense which might be 
incident thereto. Indeed till the hour of separation 
drew near, Mrs. Gurney had not been aware of the 
strength of her own attachment to her humble and 
most useful friend. On the other hand Harriet was pale 
and silent, and often looked as if she had been weep- 
ing. One thing Mrs. Gumey had resolved to ascertain, 
not merely from curiosity, mixed as are all human mo- 
tives, but impelled by genuine solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the girl; she would find out in some way how 
Harriet passed that mysterious period for which she 
was so strenuously exacting. 

Accordingly, upon her next seclusion, Mrs. Gurney 
mounted a chair at the chamber door, by means of 
which her eye was on a level with one of those circu- 
lar or heart shaped apertures in the upper pannel of 
the door so often found in old houses, the object of 
which it were vain to divine, unless it be to provoke 
and stimulate that curiosity so predominant in our 
Yankee race. Here stood Mrs. Gurney, not without a 
sense of shame and grief as she watched the occupant 
within, who went about utterly unconscious of the eye 
that read her every motion. 

In the first place, she divested herself with wonderful 
celerity of the Cinderilla robes, let down her profusion 
of long hair, which she twined most elegantly about 
her head. She then bathed and “ donned her best at- 
tire,”’ with all the bravery of ornament she could com- 
mand, even tohatand shawl. This done she approach- 
ed the door and the lady at the “port hole,” felt her 
heart leap to her mouth in the expectation it would be 
opened ; not so, however, the girl turned round and 
gracefully advanced to the centre of the room, where 
she extended her fingers and greeted a visionary per- 
sonage, whom she called Mrs. Gurney, with whom she 
held for a few moments what seemed to be a very agree 
able and lively chat, in which she smiled and exhibited 
with great skill the elegance of her air and figure. Pre- 
sently the hat and shaw! disappeared, and by the little 
table in the centre of the room Harriet seated herself, 
playing the hostess, doing the honors of the table with 
infinite grace, relieving the sensuality of visionary eat- 
ing by pretty and pithy remarks, and drinking healths 
and wine a la Marchioness. 

This done she sat work in hand and parried the 
pretty speeches of a gallant spectral Captain ; he seem- 
ed much animated judging by the vivacity of his com- 
panion, who at length took a book from the table and 
read a passage, which she had commended, with a 
feeling and propriety quite astonishing to her listeners, 
both out side and in, with graceful formality she dis- 
missed the Captain, giving him at the sametime an im- 
pudent message to be delivered to the ghost of a Mr. 
Smith. This done she reclined a moment thoughtfully 
with her elbow upon the table, and then seeming to 
recollect herself she hastily doffed her dress and pre- 
pared herself to leave her estate of imaginary ladyhood. 

Mrs. Gurney quietly evacuated the “ sally-port,” and 
retired to her room plunged in thought. She turned the 
matter ever and over in her mind, finding it utterly 
impossible to associate the fine lady she had just seen 
above stairs, with the taciturn girl, who moved about 
the kitchen with such perfect adaptability, and staid- 


ness of demeanor. Unable to reconcile the two she 
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made a pretext to go into the kitchen, with a half dread 
after what she had seen, that she might find Harriet, 
mumming and mowing ina state of lunacy. Here 
she found her just as usual, doing everything in the 
best possible manner, and entirely unconscious how 
she had been transformed in the eye of her mistress. 

Mrs. Gurney could make nothing out of the affair, 
and she felt that her own breeding required that the 
secret thus obtained should never in any way escape 
her. She came however to the solemn conclusion, that 
Harriet Raymond was subject to diurnal fits of insanity, 
and whereas they appeared perfectly harmless in their 
operation, and she perfectly aware of her infirmity, 
always providing for its recurrence, it was not essential 
to inform the English lady of the fact or to give her the 
least hint to that effect. But in the long years which 
subsequently passed in which she could gain no tidings 
of the girl, often and often did this subject come to her 
thoughts not unmingled with remorse for having al- 
lowed her to go out into the world, with all her beauty, 
and intellect shadowed by so terrible and mysterious 
an infliction. 





CONCLUSION. 
Mrs. Gurney had for some years ceased her defence 
against the encroachments of time, having unresistingly 
allowed him to loosen the folds of her dress, and shorten 
her bodice till a faint line, like that of the White lady’s 
of Avenal, alone told where the broad and charmed 
girdle once had ample space. The robe rising a little 
in front, and the very white double chin had a not un- 
pleasing correspondence, and the gray hair, so smoothly 
parted under the frill of her muslin cap, bent tenderly 
around her still beautiful and unfurrowed brow. Her 
complexion was fresh and fair, and the one remaining 
tooth was such a perfect pearl under her red lips, that 
one felt kindly for it in view of the remembrance it 
brought of its lovely and lost companions. Her little 
fair round hands had the pleasing grace of repose or 
one might not think of the most perfect arm which they 
terminated. 

Such as we have described, sat Mrs. Gurney in her 
large arm chair one morning, when a carriage drove 
to the door, and a superb looking woman with a young 
girl inquired for the lady of the house: Long they sat, 
and long they talked, all about Castine, its lovely scenery, 
the people, the fortifications built by the British, years 
agone, reminiscencies of the army and kindred topics. 
Every little while Mrs. Gurmey would shut her eyes | 
and try to recall some image which spite of her effort 
flitted from her grasp ; at length her visitor stepped be- | 
hind an open door, which hid her from the view of her 
hostess to look at a portrait which hung beside it. 

Ina moment she slipped a long silken cloak from her 
shoulders, threw aside her bonnet, and stepped forth 
in plain calico frock and braided hair. She walked 
directly to the sideboard and opening a drawer, took 
therefrom a silken duster with which she began to rub 





the chairs very carefully. Mrs. Gurney gave a loud | 


scream and caught her in her arms, “ Hetty, Hetty, 
my poor dear girl,” she cried weeping and holding her 
to her generous heart. 

The story was soon told, Harriet attended the lady 
to her entire satisfaction through all her journeys, till 
they at length reached New York. Here they were 
surrounded with the officers of the British army many 
of whom remained after the close of the war, and the 
return of their regiments to the Provinces. Her mis- 





tress, Mrs. Thearney, often spoke of an absent son with 


great tenderness, who would meet them in the course 
of the year, and with whom they would sail for home. 
He at length made his appearance and Harriet in- 
stantly recognised the officer of Castine memory. 

It would make our story over long to tell of the subtle 
and dangerous assaults of Cupid, and how “ the course 
of true love never did run smooth; how pride and love 
contended, how the mother opposed, yet loving Harriet 
like a child, and how upon her death-bed in view of 
the clear revealments of eternal things, she joined the 
hands of the lovers and blest them and died, feeling 
that she had done one last good deed. And now said 
Mrs. Thearney, do you not see that Ellen is like me, 
only fairer ; and would you not like to learn the mys- 
tery of that hour which I exacted for so many years? 
and which my good mother-in-law made me confess 
all about—weeping too as she listened cut of the abun4- 
ance of her dear noble heart ? 

Mrs. Gurney flinched a little and blushed a great 
deal, and was half on the point of confessing what she 
knew ; but her lively visitor went on, reviving the past 
days of her childhood, the basket of eggs, the box upon 
the ear of her subsequent lover, all with great clearness 
of detail. She continued, “I cannot now analyse the 
process of thought by which I reached the result of a 
destiny, but from the time when I felt my delicacy so 
outraged, and heard myself the subject of mocking 
compliment, I felt anew weight of thought, a half bitter 
disgust for myself and the whole world. 

**T was really ill from thinking, and then I formed the 
plan of service, as well to relieve my poor mother as to 
better my condition. It occurred to me that if I re- 
served one hour to myself, I might improve by books 
and study, and thus prepare myself for these better days 
which I conceived were in reserve for me. Ihave never 
failed to exact the hour from that day to this, even afte: 
my whole time was at my own disposal. It is curious 
now to look and see how the conviction of a higher 
destiny buoyed me up and gave me energy and per- 
severance. I elt certain from the time, that went home 
with the basket of eggs upon my arm, and with the 
first sensation of real pain I had ever experienced, that 
I was born to be a lady, and I resolved to be prepared 
for such an emergency.” 

She gave a whimsical and vivid imitation of he 
solitary parties, her imaginary conversations, her calls 
of condolence, and calls of ceremony, at all which Mrs- 
Gurney and her daughter laughed immoderately, es- 
pecially the former, who at once recalled the audience 
she before held at the pigeon hole in the door pannel. 

Let not my readers feel contempt at my heroine as 
though the result were not proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the sense of fate. Harriet Raymond died, 
after leading a fashionable life in New York, where 
she was for many years a toast and a belle. Her hus- 
band to whom she was sincerely attached leaving her 
a moderate fortune, which she chose to share in Ameri- 
ca. She became the founder of her family, the great 
ancestress of a rich and prosperous posterity. 

It would be vain to give an inventory of the sundries 
of which she died possessed. Like her neighbors she 
achieved the proud triumph of having steadily pursued 
an object which resulted in 

3 dozen Mahogany Chairs, 

4 Centre Tables,—4 Book Cases, 

2 Ward-robes, one splendid, 

2 Toilet Glasses, large,—13 Carpets “ Tall Xc., 
Astrals, Candelabras, Plate, &c., 

1 Vault at Greenwood, Cemetery, 




















“OUR FLAG 


Wuers the northern fires cast a changeful glow, 
O’er the sluggish waves in their voiceless flow, 
And the iceberg gleams in their ghostly glare, 
There are gallant hearts, and “ our flag is there.” 


Where the sun looks down from his burning throne, 
On the billowy wastes of the torrid zone, 

And perfume dwells on the laden air, 

Our flag, the flag of our land is there. . 


Where breathings light of the Indian clime 
Steal soft on the sense, with the waters chime, 


IS THERE.” 


| And the lion’s roar as he leaves his lair, 
Is borne o’er the ocean, “our flag is there.” 


But a nobler place has our flag to wave 

Than where zephyrs dally or tempests rave, 
And a holy spell does its foldings wear 

To the freeman’s heart, for “our flag is there ” 


And the years shall pass with a wizard tread, 
And chance and change from their wings be shed, 
But stainless still, may the heart and air 
In glad strains echo, “our flag is there.” 





Laura. 





MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF WOTTON, HOOKER AND SANDERSON—FELL’S HAMMOND. 


So much does a taste for the elder writers of English 
literature appear “‘ to grow by what it feeds on” that 
we begin to apprehend, that in the indiscriminate zeal 
for doing full justice to the neglected Masters of the 
Drama, the Pulpit and the miscellaneous literature of 
the period, commonly called the Elizabethan, com- 
mencing with the reign of Elizabeth and including 
the Commonwealth, very many quite indifferent wri- 
ters, whoare much better off in their present obscurity, 
will be introduced to the public. 

We cherish no such dread, however, with regard to 
the writers of a delightful class, occasionally talked 
about but in fact very little read. We mean the writers 
of some of the most charming biographical studies, to 
be found in any language, not even to be surpassed by 
the French. Not to mention the later memoirs of Lady 
Fanshawe, or Mrs. Hutchinson, or Sir Kenelm Digby, 
nor the historical biographies of Clarendon or North: 
we mean, more particularly to point to such choice 
volumes, as Walton’s and Burnett’s Lives, Fell’s Ham- 
mond, the lives, by Fenton, of Milton and Waller— 
Lord Herbert’s autobiography, &c. 

We have brought together a few of these and hope 
that occasional recurrence to such works, may induce 
our enterprising publishers to reprint some of them, at 
least as worthy of republication, as third rate books of 
travels and fifth rate works of fiction, American or 
English, old or new. . 

We have selected Walton’s lives of Wotton, Hooker 
and Sanderson, Herbert and Donne are better known : 
and Fell’s Life of Hammond. We commence with 
the first of these. 

Sir Henry Wotton was the most accomplished gen- 
tleman of his day, a scholar of general inquiry and 
accurate judgment, a courtier with sincerity and ele- 
gance combined ; an honest churchman, a lively wit, 


a skilful diplomatist and an engaging companion. | 


Walton in writing his life has drawn largely on his 
personal feeling for the virtues of the man, and in 
truth a knowledge of his virtues could not fail to beget 
a love of them. 

The family of Sir Henry Wotton was of great anti- 
quity and equal respectability. It can be traced back 


through a line of able public characters to so early a 
period as the reign of Fdward IV. And as a remark- 
able family trait, peculiar also in Sir Henry himself, 
we discover an uncommon degree of modesty accom- 
panying unrivaled merit. Thus the grandfather of 
our hero, Sir Edward Wotton, had the honor of refus- 
ing the Lord Chancellorship which Henry VIII offered 
to him. Thomas, the father of Sir Henry, could not 
be prevailed on by Queen Elizabeth to accept of the 
titleof Knight. Nicholas, the great uncle of Sir Henry, 
gave the strongest instance of self denial in not accep- 
ting the office of Archbishop of Canterbury, to which 
he was pressed by the Maiden Queen. In each in- 
, stance the plea of inability and humility was offered. 

Sir Henry Wotton is deserving of our regard, in the 
different characters of scholar, statesman, author, and 
gentleman. 

As a scholar he waschiefly noted for his skill in lan- 
guages. When abroad he was intimately associated 
with Casanbon and Alberti, the greatest scholars of 
their time. His acquirements were also very general. 
| He wasa learned architect ; knew something of theo- 
| 


logy and discussed it with Beza, a master of diplomacy, 
** well seen” in history, the companion of Father Paul 
Sarpi and an adept in the mysteries of versification 
and the epistolary art. 

The active public life of Wotton commenced as sec- 
retary to the Earl of Essex, but was passed chiefly 
abroad in foreign embassies. In these employments, 
most suitable to his disposition, as he loved travel, and 
of all countries, Italy pleased him best, he was most 
successful gaining friends to himself, his nation and 
| his sovereign everywhere, and by his moderation and 
prudence conciliating the fiercest bigots of every party. 
Several pleasant anecdotes are recorded of him, while 
engaged in this capacity. It wasreported that he once 
gave as definition of an ambassador, “ Legatus est vir 
bonus peregre missus ad mentiendum reipublicae, 
‘*an ambassador is an honest man sent to lie 


| causa :” 


| abroad for the good of his country.” At this King 
| James took umbrage, not perceiving the nice conceit 
that lay enveloped under a doubtful Latin term, though 
in English it is plain enough. 


In conversation ever 
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ready and pointed, his wit was on the side of truth 
and humanity: as the notable replies he made at dif- 
ferent times to religious disputants, the story of the 
‘* pleasant priest” at Rome, and the epitaph of his 
own tomb-stone sufficiently express. 

The last public office borne by this accomplished 
character was the Provostship of Eton, obtained over 
the heads of many distinguished suitors (even Lord 
Bacon was an applicant) and which he held to the 
day ot his death, sixteen years after (1640) in the 72d 
year of his age. 

As an author Wotton has left little behind him: only 
a few choice letters and fine poems for the general stu- 
dent, a Treatise on Architecture, scattered political 
notes and memoranda, and historical characters. Of 
his letter the one he wrote to Milton, thanking him for 
his present of Comus, in a strain of fine criticism and 
delicate compliment, is best known from the populari- 
ty of his subject. The reflective poems of this elegant 
Poet are admirable. They are but half a dozen in 
number, and generally printed in the current antholo- 
gies. 

The following by no means his best is a fair speci- 
men of his style, and touched with a grave and solemn 
spirit, for it was written during his last illness: 

O thou Great Power, in whom I move 
For whom I live, to whom I die ! 
Behold me through thy beams of love 
Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 
And cleanse my sordid soul within 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 


No hallowed oil, no grain I need, 

No rags of saints, no purging fire— 
One rosy drop from David’s seed 

Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire, 
O, precious ransom ! which once paid, 
That consummation erst was said. 


And said of him that said no more 
But sealed it with his dying breath, 
Thou then that hast dispurged my score, 
And dying was the death of Death, 
Be to me now, on thee I call, 
My life, my strength, my joy, my all. 
His sweet temper, a congeniality of opinion and reli- 
gious spirit, were the strong attractions that bound the 
love of Donne to his affectionate friend. They had a 
similar recreation in common, angling: a sport im- 
mortalized in the charming work of Walton, in which 
these eminent fishers are introduced as examples of the 
art. Wotton called it “‘his idle time not idly spent,’ 
and would say often, ‘‘ He would rather live five May 
Months than forty Decembers.” Donne and he were 
early friends and companions through life. The Poet 
thus addressed his ‘‘ best knight :” 
Whom free from German schisms, and lightnesse 
Of France and fair Italie’s faithlessnesse, 
Having from these sucked all they had of worth 
And brought home that faith you carried forth 
I thoroughly love. 


To complete the perfections of this almost perfect 
gentleman, we must not omit his captivating address, 
amenity of manner, and personal accomplishments. 

To quote a poet to whom we frequently refer for 
characters of his contemporaries we subjoin the enthu- 
siastic elegy upon Sir Henry Wotton, from the pen of 
Cowley: | 


What shall we say since silent now is he 
Who when he spoke all things would silent be, 


Who had so many languages in store 

That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 

Whom England now no more return’d must see, 

He’s gone to heaven on his fourth embassy. : 
On earth he travel’d often, not to say 

He’d been abroad to pass lone time away ; 

For in whatever land he chance to come 

He read the men and manners ; bringing home 

Their wisdom, learning, and their piety, 

As if he went to conquer not to see. 

So well he understood the most and best 

Of tongues that Babel sent into the west, 

Spoke them so truly that he had (you’d swear) 

Not only lived but been everywhere ; 

Justly each nation’s speech to him was known, 

Who for the world was made, not us alone, 

Nor aught the language of that man be less 

Who in his breast had all things to express ; 

We say that learning’s endless, and blame Fate 

For not allowing life a longer date ; 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find 

And found them not so large as was his mind ; 

But like the brave Pellaean youth, did moan 

Because that art had no more worlds than one ; 

And whe he saw that he through all had past 

He died lest he should idle grow at last. 

| In conjunction with the varied graces and refined 
understanding of Sir Henry Wotton, the chivalric cha- 
| racters of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh rise 
|to view. These three compose a triumvirate of noble 
| Spirits, intellectually diverse as to genius and capacity, 

| but all of them gifted alike with 

| “The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword !” 

| Who had engrafted the student, the soldier, the author, 
the statesman or the fine gentleman. The courtly (a 

| refinement in them of the true manly character) form- 
ed the basis of their individual character. They were 

| all bred at court among their most erect and gallant 

|compeers, whom they surpassed in brilliancy of ac- 

|complishments, in fineness as well as in solidity of 
learning and ability and in all the arts both of peace 

'and war. In all English Literature, especially in the 

' reigns of the later Tudors, and the first two Stuarts, 
periods in which the firmament of genius and chivalry 

' was thickly studded with the most gorgeous constella- 

| tions, we read of none who in the union of integrity, 

/ humanity, genius, learning, personal attractions, and 

| practical ability in affairs, can be compared to the 

| three just named. The fate of the two last was most 

| unfortunate—Sidney, the most renowned knight of his 

| age, the favorite of foreign nations as well as his own 

| country, Queen Elizabeth’s ‘“‘my Philip,” whose friend- 

ship was esteemed an honor by sovereigns, and whose 

presence was thought to add a grace to the most bril- 

liant assembly, fell in battle at an early age, just past 

thirty. Raleigh, his equal ifi all respects but poetic 

fancy, (to set off which he was a more thorough his- 

torian,) fell in the prime of life a victim to court in- 

trigue and the malice of his enemies. Ah! gallant 

hearts, it is well your detractors have not usurped all 

the genius and generosity of later times as they wished 

to smother all in theirown age. Theircalumny cannot 

touch thee, princely Raleigh! The whole world is thy 

| friend generous Sidney! Later authors have clearly 

eradicated the slight spots on the fame of some of the 

| selectest glories of the age of Shakspere. Future ages 

| will hail both of you as the finest courtiers, the most 
philosophical men of action, the sincerest Christians 

| and the most elegant (if not the grandest) geniuses of 

| the period, when Shakspere created new worlds of 

| imagination, and Bacon constructed a new map of the 
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sciences.—The names of the judicious author of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity and the Bishop of Lincoln may 
be fitly coupled together as champions of the Church 
of England, and as among the most learned divines 
and best men of their time. They resemble each other 
closely in other respects. They were both masters of 
controversial theology and regarded as the ultimate ap- 
peal in all questions relating to casuistry, to specula- 
tive doctrine and to church government. Both were 
held in the highest esteem by the King, who was the 
peculiar patron of the clergy, in his reign undoubtedly 
the ablest body of men in England. Thus we read 
that a few days before his death Charles I. reeommen- 
ded to his children “the diligent reading of the first 
five books of the laws of the Ecclesiastical polity, even 
next to the Bible, as an excellent means to satisfy pri- 
vate scruples, and settle the peace of this church and 
kingdom.” The King, in his will, “‘ bequeathed to the 
princess Elizabeth, his daughter, the Sermons of Bishop 
Andrews; Archbishop Laud’s work against Fisher, 
which he said would ground her against popery ; and 
Mr. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity.” The sagacious 
monarch well knew the close union that had ever sub- 
sisted between the Monarchy and the Hierarchy, and 
displayed no little policy im the respect he paid the 
bishops and clergy as well as the high place and rever- 
ence he exacted for them from the people. As chap- 
lain in ordinary, Sanderson preached his month before 
the King regularly, who took great delight in discuss- 
ing with him questions of casuistry, in the resolution 
of which the Bishop was foremost. The King used 
to say of his sermons, ‘‘I carry my ears to hear other 
preachers, but I carry my conscience to hear Mr. San- 
derson and to act accordingly.”” This was more than 
an empty compliment, for in the private offices of reli- 
gioe and social morality Charles I. was allowed uni- 
versally to have been a good man and honest Chris- 
tian. 

As preachers, our Divines were not unlike. Hooker 
had nothing of the orator about him, in the pulpit; 
however rich and magnificent were his occasionaj 
written declamations. We are told he looked straight 
forward at some one object and gave himself little 
trouble to attract his audience by the charms of voice 
and manner, making the common mistake of thinking 
that the weight of his matter rendered any attention to 
the manner of delivery quite superfluous. Sanderson 
had as little of the rhetorician about him as Hooker. 
He had a clear and logical intellect, and a turn rather 
to metaphysical subtleties than to open flowing elo- 
quence. Asa writer the great work of Hooker places 
him out of comparison with Bishop Sanderson: but 
the sermons of the latter still remain as monuments of 
his learning and method, and also of the peculiar defects 
of contemporary preachers. Though they both lived 
the lives of scholars and retired philosophers, yet many 
incidents of note occur in their lives especially in the 
history of Hooker. The romance of these incidents 
loses none of their interest in the hands of Izaak Wel- 
ton. In that charming romance of the Vicar of Wake- 
field allusion is made to the celebrated staff given by 
Bishop Jewel to Hooker, and which the good Vicar 
gave to his wise son Moses. The story runs thus in 
Walton. 

Hooker had just recovered from a severe illness, 
when “he took a jouruey from Oxford to Exeter, to 
satisfy and see his good mother ; being accompanied 
with a countryman and companion of his college, and 
both on foot—which was then either more in fashion 








for want of money, or their humility made it so: but 
on foot they went and took Salisbury in the way pur- 
posely to see the good Bishop, who made Mr. Hooker 
and his companion dine with him at his own table, 
which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy and gra- 
titude when he saw his mother and friends. And at 
the Bishop’s parting with him, the Bishop gave him 
good counsel and his benediction, but forgot to give 
him money which when the Bishop had considered, 
he sent a servant in all haste to call Richard back to 
him ; and at Richard’s return the Bishop said to him, 
‘Richard, I sent for you back to lend you a horse, 
which hath carried me many a mile and I thank God 
with much ease;’ and presently delivered into his 
hand a walking staff with which he professed he had 
traveled through many parts of Germany. And he 
said ‘Richard, I do not give, but lend you my horse: 
be sure you be honest and bring my horse back to me 
at my return this way to Oxford. And I do now give 
you ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and here 
isten groats more which I charge you to deliver to 
your mother and tell t:er I send a Bishop’s benediction 
with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. 
And if you bring my horse back to me I will give you 
ten groats more to carry you on foot to the college, and 
so God bless you good Richard.” 

The account of Hooker’s marriage is conformable to 
our idea of the simplicity of the good man. It seems 
there was a customary house of retreat for all country 
clergymen coming up to London to preach, which was 
kept by a Mrs. Churchman. On Hooker’s first visiting 
the city he reached the house, after along and wet 
journey, and was taken such good care of by Mrs. 
Churchman, who gave him a warm bed and all the 
concomitants of a cheerful and comfortable lodging, 
that he felt very grateful to her. The honest man was 
frank enough to express himself very ingenuously ; 
upon which Mrs. Churchman, who like the true wo- 
man had from the first perceived his simple and cred- 
ulous disposition, by dint ofinsinuating counsels, such 
as that he required one to take care of him and see 
after his personal comforts, managed to entrap him 
into an engagement with her daughter. He had pre- 
viously without suspicion offered her the province of 
choosing for him a wife. Unlike the modern Celebs, 
he was willing to intrust to another so important a 
duty. The choice was of all others the worst that could 
have been made. The wife proved a perfect Xantippe 
without any redeeming quality whatever. She made 
him tend the sheep and rock the cradle, and otherwise 
so shamefully treated this meekest of men as to obtain 
the compassion of many of his old scholars who visit- 
ed him. The mildness of Hooker’s temper was pro- 
verbial, and doubtless was not a little tried by the va- 
garies and humors of his petulant helpmate. 

Sanderson was free from such trials, passing his 
days quietly, so far as domestic concerns were con- 
cerned ; and even in theological disputes so equable in 
his passions as frequently to be chosen moderator by 
both parties, in the very heat of controversy. The only 
personal humor that is recorded of him, is an exces- 
sive love of genealogies, of which he was a most dili- 
gent collector, and to which he was probably first in- 
clined by his researches into antiquarian history and 
family records and which was confirmed by the exer- 
cise of a wonderfully strong and ready memory. 

Sanderson’s fame as a writer is not comparable 
to Hooker’s ; but in his day he exerted perhaps an 
equal degree of influence and rose higher in the Church. 
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The Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker will find few 
readers out of the Church. Yet there are noble pas- 
sages in it that richly reward perusal, such as the mag- 
nificent encomium on Law, the rich passages on 
Church Music, Church Architecture, the Sacraments, 
etc. ete. The latinized style, so often objected to, and 
so ill adapted for the general topics of discussion, isin 
harmony with his large thoughts and weighty argu- 
ments, and written in a less elevated and more direct 
style ; the force and coloring of this master of language 
might be considerably diminished, if not almost en- 
tirely lost. 

The facts of Hammond’s life are few. He wasearly 
patronized by the Earl of Leicester. He became the 
personal favorite of Charles I. Most of his life was 
passed either at his retired vicarage of Penshurst, or 
amid the classic shades of Oxford. At this place he 
held the station at one time of Orator to his University, 
the same office Herbert filled, and afterward he was 
made Sub Dean. The unsettled state of the times 
obliged him to change his residence first to the Isle of 
Wight, where he was attendant upon the King then 
state prisoner, after a removal thence he was obliged 
to undergo imprisonment for the sake of his royal mas- 
ter. But both of these events were episodical in a life 
passed in meditation and study. Loyalty, piety, a 
charitable frame of mind and spirit of conduct, and a 
certain sweetness of disposition, were the ruling traits 
in the character of Hammond. 

Loyalty was with him an innate chivalric piety. 
Ilis King, as King, was his royal master, the nearest 
similitude on earth to the majesty of heaven. He did 
not scrutinize the character of Charles as Macauley 
has done, else he had never followed him to the death 
with such zeal and reverence. So noble a follower de- 
served a better master. Hammond’s loyalty was found- 
ed on, Ist, his natural sense of reverence ; and 2dly, 
his conscious humility, an unfeigned desire to repose 
on a superior, to bow to authority. With regard to the 
first, he mingled his politics with his religion. He 
revered the King as he loved the Church. His loyalty 
was a civil piety, as his piety was a reilgious loyalty. 
Church and State were indissolubly connected in his 
imagination. As to the second point, we borrow the 
language of his historian. Of all other things he 
most disliked being left to make a choice, and largely 
applauded the state of subjection to a superior, where 
an obsequious diligence was the main ingredient of 
duty ; as also he did the state of subjection unto pres- 
sure as a privilege and blessing.” This is the very 
foundation of religion. This sincere humility formed 
the basis of a most devout disposition. This sincere 
affectionate love must have one to love with reverence. 
He was none of your self-dependent (we use the phrase 
in a bad sense) and resolute spirit, that brave all ties 
of humanity and scoff at the mutual dependency of 
men, and the absolute dependency of Christians. His 
notions of friendship and his charitable habits were 
framed in accordance with the loyal temper of his 
soul. For the first he would be laughed at by the 
heartless scoffers of the present day, and at the last 
many a prudential moralist might exclaim at his weak- 
ness and prodigality as they would understand his 
compassion and largeness of soul. 

Friendship was in the estimation of Hammond next 
to religion. He held the high Roman notions of the 
union of minds and the intercourse of hearts. Indeed 
so far did he carry his passion of adiniration for this 
virtuous state of companionship, that we are told by 





Fell that, “‘ When he ever happened to see or be in 
company with such as had intimate and hearty kind- 
ness for each other, he would be much transported in 
the contemplation of it ; and where it was seasonable, 
wuld openly acknowledge that his satisfaction.” “He 
loved to enjoy benefits and favors (as it were) of reflec- 
tion. Of mutual advice and perfect freedom—an inter- 
change of thoughts he was the strong advocate of even 
to the most secret confessions. He had not the notions 
some entertain of a half way friendship. He kept no 
reserves, he despised mysteries and the cunning of con- 
cealments. Whom he had once taken to his heart he 
loved ever after, and though his friend became vicious 
or criminal, he still loved his person more tenderly ; 
the more he was disgusted at his practices or detested 
his conduct. Pity heightened his affection instead of 
(as it much oftener occurs) inducing contempt. Pride 
and falseness alone, or haughtiness and insincerity, the 
two commonest bars to friendship, were the only 
checks to his affections. He was notemporsing friend 
nor complacent pretender to friendship : yet he delight- 
ed to be received with affection. His soul (manly and 
resolute in the dark hour) was yet in prosperity, almost 
effeminated by the tenderness of his nature, which 
was diffused over all his life and actions 

His charity both speculative and practical answered 
to hisnobleness of nature. ‘‘ His poor man’s bag had 
so many mouths, and those so often opened that it fre- 
quently became quite empty; but it being so never 
divested him from relieving any that appeared in need, 
for in such season he chose to give in more liberal pro- 
portions than at others.” Yet his means were very 
limited; but he lived sparingly, and had an ample 
soul. His practice realized Hesiod’s paradoxical max- 
im, “ the half is greater than the whole ;”’ for the more 
he gave out of a small stock the richer he grew ; so 
truly is it written, ‘‘He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord: and look what he layeth out 
shall be paid him again.” Aye, ten fold the interest in 
such cases always far exceeding the principal sum. 








** As to the way and very manner of his charity, even 
that was a part of his donation and largess.”” Sokind, 
so thoughtful, so delicate in his benefactions, so com- 
prehensive in his wishes to benefit mankind, was this 
excellent man’s heart. He really took the highest de- 
light in giving, which those who saw or received his 
good offices, could read in his countenance and actions 
He used to say, ‘‘ That it was one of the greatest sen- 
sualities in the world to give. Upon which considera- 
tion he often took occasion to magnify the exceeding 
indulgence of God, that had annexed future rewards 
to that which was so amply its own recompense. 

With all these mild virtues and gentle affections, 
Hammond was a man of great fortitude, sagacity, 
moral courage and unabated piety. His life, barren 
of splendid incidents, is filled with instances of these 
nobler virtues. He was all hislife a martyr to the gout 
and the stone, arising from his close studies and abste- 
mious living: the last of which diseases carried him 
off. In the severest bodily tortures he exhibited a he- 
roic resignation. With Sir Henry Wotton in his pic- 
ture of a Happy Life, we may add 

“ His passions not his masters were, 
His soul was still subdued to death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
* Of prince’s ear or vulgar breath.” 

The copy of the life of Hammond we have followed 
is bound up with Burnet’s Hale—fitunion. We hardly 
know which to prefer. The author, not the Doctor 
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Fell, we imagine, whom Dr. Franklin has apostro- 
phized in a pithy stanza, was a violent loyalist and 
high Churchman, whose general character Wood com- 
prises in a sentence, though he has devoted considera- 


ble space to his life, ‘‘ He was the most zealous man of 


his time for the Church of England.” 

He has penned the Life in the style of a gentleman- 
author, full of courtly expressions and choice phrases, 
except where he falls into scandalous abuse of Crom- 
well, whom he calls tyrant and monster, and his usur- 
pation and trial of Charles I. a villany. There is, :per- 
haps, too much history in the Life, making the charac- 
ter of Hammond an episode, and overlaying the events 


of his life by a relation of the political occurrences of 


the time. With this slight defect, we admire the book 
even more than Walton’s life of Herbert. Fell has as 
much particularity and zeal for his subject as Walton, 
but more elegance and a better style. Fell was the true 
courtier and scholar bred. Walton the honest trades- 
man turned writer. 

The eulogy of Fell toward the conclusion of the book 
of which indeed eulogy is the burthen; fora true rela- 
tion of such 
praises, will afford a fair specimen of the author’s 
manner, and we transcribe it accordingly. 

“Tt will be below the greatness of the person as well 
as of this life to celebrate his death in womanish com- 
plaints, or indeed by any verbal applications: his 
worth is not to be described by any words besides his 
own, nor can anything lessen his memory, but what is 
sacred and eternal as those writings are. May his 


just fame from them and from his virtue be precious to | 


a Life could only be a succession of 
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tion of his life. The charity he taught he not only 
practically carried out, but also transferred it to all his 
speculative doctrines and theroetical opinions. It col- 
ored his eloquence with the soft hues of love and piety. 
His sublime idea of friendship (with him a reality 
and a sufficient evidence of sterling worth) formed the 
basis of an enlarged and intelligent philanthropy. His 
social feeling was thus expanded into an enlarged sen- 
timent of patriotism and humanity. 

Hammond was not only an effective preacher but 
also a deep theologian (by no means a frequent union 
of talents) an able controvertist and a faithful parish 
clergyman. Bishop Fell gives several astonishing in- 
stances of his industry, and especially of his rapidity 
in composition. ‘‘So ready,” he tells us, that, “a 
little meditation on the Saturday night, made up his 
sermon.” During the last twelve years of his life, 
‘finding the recollection of his thoughts disturb his 
sleep he remitted the particular care of the composi- 
tion and method of his future discourse to the Sunday 
morning, wherein an hour’s consideration fitted him to 
the office of the day.” One of the most important of 
his tracts, ‘ Consideration of Present necessity con- 
cerning Episcopacy,” was drawn up between ten 
o’clock in the evening and the next morning when it 
was sent to press. His tract on Scandal was com- 
menced at 11 o’clock at night, and finished before he 
retired to rest. Five sheets, among his other diversions 
(i. e. employments, not amusements) were frequently 
his day’s work. ‘To be accurate in the grammar and 
idioms of the tongue, and then asa rhetorician, to make 
all their graces serve his eloquence ; to have traversed 


succeeding times, grow up and flourish still; and | ancient, and yet be no stranger to modern writers; to 


when that characters, engraved in brass, shall disap- | be studied in philosophy 
pear as if they had been writ in water ; when culogies | the politer classic authors 


and familiarly versed in all 
; to become learned in school 


committed to the truth of marble shall be illegible as | Divinity, and a master in Church antiquity, perfect 
whispered accents; when pyramids dissolved in dust | and ready in the sense of fathers, councils, ecclesiasti- 


shall want themselves a monument to evidence that 


eal, historian, liturgies; to have devoured so much, 
> > bs > 


they were once so much as ruin; let that remain a | and yet digest it, is a rarity in nature and in diligence 


known and classic history, describing him in his full | which has but few examples. 


” 


This is the character 


portraiture among the best of subjects, of friends, of | which Fell gives to the learning of his friend. 


scholars, and of men.” 

Herbert’s country Parson was realised in the person 
of Henry Hammond. To say nothing of his charities 
and other kind offices, he was a diligent preacher, a 
thorough disciplinarian in catechising and the other 
details of a parish priest’s duty and a frequent visitor 
among the poor, the sick and the miserable, to whom 
his counsel and heart were ever open. 

Hammond and Herbert aflord occasion for a parallel. 
The former as pulpit orator sustains about the same 
rank as the latter holds as a religious poet. The per- 
sonal characters of the two were distinguished by the 
same gentle amiability and sincere piety. Yet Ham- 
mond had more trials to encounter and displayed true 
fortitude: while the course of Herbert’s life lay in quiet 
and retired study. 

The literary and theological character of Hammond 
is as well worthy of regard as his personal traits and 
Christian virtues. The holy innocence of the heart 
and life of this excellent man serves asa fair transcript 
of his bright intelligence and persuasive oratory. It 
has been said of Leigh Hunt, that “the author trans- 
lated admirably into the man.” So of Hammond we 
add his literary character was but the clear reflection 
of his personal temper. Thus his loyalty to his king 
(the weakness, in this instance of a nuble nature) was 
the converse of that lofty reverence of principle and 
obedience to the call of duty, which marked every ac- 





Hammond was an industrious writer of the more 
popular treatises of theology and manuals of Church 
doctrine and Christian morality, necessary at that pe- 
riod to expound the principles and advocate the forms 
and government of the Church of England. He was 
looked to for writing down the flimsy sophistries and 
grave rhapsodies of the dissenters, both Presbyterians 
and Independents. His tracts of Conscience, of Will 
Worship, of Scandal, of Resisting the lawful magis- 
trate, of the Change of Church Government, of Super- 
stition of Idolatry, etc. etc., were of this class. Ham- 
mond drew up a practical catechism for the laity, and 
also wrote for students of theology his Paraenesis and 
Annotations. His critical commentaries were consid- 
ered the best of the kind, and he was himself regarded 
as the ablest and honestest advocate of Episcopacy 
and Monarchy. 

As Charles’s favorite Chaplain and most devoted ad- 
herent, Hammond (averse as he was to all dispute and 
angry discussion) was obliged to take part in the reli- 
gious controversies of the day, and in every instance 
came off conqueror; particularly at the famous dis- 
cussion at Uxbridge, where the King’s chaplains and 
the parliamentary preachers debated high and solemn 
points of doctrine. Of Hammond's influence as a 
preacher we have the strongest testimonies to his natu- 
ral pathos, clear and manly sense and sweet elocution. 
He had quick conceits and a ready flow of language. 
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King Charles, a critic of fine taste, if not a just sove- 
reign, declared of him, ‘‘ That he was the most natu- 
ral orator he had ever heard.”” Hammond stands 
somewhere between the French Flechier and Jeremy 
Taylor. With less tenderness than the first (who ex- 


celled mainly in funeral orations) and with less bril- 
liant fancy than the last, he has suavity and ingenuity, 
clear and manly sense, a happy talent for exposi- 
tion, sweetness of sentiment, and warm generous feel- 
ing. 





ANACREO 


N’S TOMB. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Here, where the Vine and Laurel entwine, 
Here, where sweetly bloom bright roses, 

Here where the Dove’s soft voice invites, 

Here where spring the Grasshopper sprites, 
Who in this green grave reposes ? 

Whose grave is this here in the midst 

Of Life, and Beauty, and Bloom— 


Which thus the gods have circled and decked ? 
This is Anacreon’s Tomb ! 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn had come with their treasures, 
And the joyous Spirit had tasted their pleasures ; 
He had reveled in pleasure—naught but happiness seen, 
And from stern Winter he hides ’neath this hillock of green! 
T. F. W. 





“OUR OLD CHU 
BY MRS. 


Tue little village of Austin, in New England, was the 
very perfection of villages. All God’s good blessings, 
of pure air, healthful location, and beauty of scenery, 
were abundantly given ;—and it was a peaceful place ; 
the society was good, for it had a warmhearted, social 
tone ; Nature was, as usual, in all her arrangements, 
perfect ;—but man was the same there, as everywhere, 
poor human nature ;—and women too, being like wo- 
men elsewhere, we occasionally had plottings, and 
gossippings ; but for all this, Austin was a lovely spot. 

We had a precious little simple church, dear to us 
all, not only for its holy associations, but for the interest 
we cherished for the good old rector, Mr. Stewart, who 
had, as long as any of us could recollect, ministered to 
us, in that beloved spot. No modern refinements beau- 
tified our Zion, but it was to us, the favorite resting 
place of our Sabbath and week-day thoughts, and feel- 
ings. 

Mr. Stewart’s family consisted of but one son, Harvey 
Stewart, twenty-three years of age, at the time of our 
story; whose fine talents, and honorable character, had 
opened a prospect of future usefulness, equaling all 
their hopes, as he was to succeed to the large practice 
of the old, and respectable lawyer who had educated 
him, and who had now left Austin. Mr. Stewart’s 
house had been kept, since his wife’s death, by his 
neice, Miss Jane Stewart, a fine specimen of a village 
busy body. She prided herself upon attending to all 
the affairs of the place, as well as upon her thrift as a 
housekeeper, and truly, no house was in more perfect 
order than the rectory. Entertaining company was 
her delight, therefore the home-comforts of Mr. Stew- 
art abounded, as she had always in prospect, the chance 
visitor; but none of the sweet and graceful ministra- 
tions of woman made his home delightful, for Jane 
had but little heart. She lived to the age of thirty un- 


RCH CUSHION.” 
LATHAM. 


The object of her particular, though secret dislike, 
was the sweet and gentle Amy Lynn, the village pet, 
deservedly the favorite of both old and young. She 
had been educated by a refined and accomplished 
mother, whocame, with a comfortable fortune, to spend 
her widowhood in Austin, and devote herself to the 
care of her only child; and Amy well repaid her devo- 
tion. She lived happily in her mother’s pretty cottage, 
all attention to her, and as she had been early taught, 
exerting herself constantly for the good of others. Ac- 
tive and efficient at home, she yet had time to care for 
the sick, and to visit the well; no quilting party, or 
pic-nic were ever half formed without Amy, and the 
tones of her voice were equally sweet, in the silvery 
laugh ringing gladly from her innocent soul, or in the 


|low, heartfelt words of sympathy with the afflicted. 


Harvey Stewart, and Amy Lynn loved each other from 
childhood, and the current of their love ran too smoothly 
to last, as we shall show. 





Things wore out, in our sweet village, occasionally, 
as they did elsewhere, and it was discovered, that our 
church cushion, whereon reposed the venerable Bible, 
whose sacred truths we so loved to hear, was beginning 
to show strong symptoms of rapid decay ;—therefore as 
ladies are wont in all places to take the lead in church 
improvements, our ladies forthwith organized a meet- 
ing;—made a collection ; selected the material, and 
color for a new cushion ; and appointed an early day, 
to meet in the parlor of the rectory, to make a new one, 
that should be worthy of the pulpit, the Bible, and the 
reader. 

This day was looked forward to, with much pleasure, 
by the ladies of the village, for these little seasons of 
meeting were refreshing alike to the true hearted, and 
the gossip. How interesting would be the archives 





loved, and unsought for, and this, not a little increased 
the natural coldness of her disposition. 


of a rectory parlor!—the incense of the few true wor- 
shippers of God rising often, in close communion with 
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that of the many worshippers of Mammon. But such 
we are—poor human nature! 





The very best of fathers, and the most benevolent, 
and rightly judging of men, was Mr. Stewart! Here 
he had patiently waited three quarters of an hour, for 
his son Harvey to speak, who had invited him to a 
private conference in his study this very inconvenient 
Saturday night, when some find it necessary to attend 
to the matters of the coming day. After fifty years of 
hard ‘study, he felt no alarm lest the morrow should 
find him unprepared ;—oh no !—the evident distress of 
his son, seemed to engross all his attention. Finding 
his courage failed him, his father said in the most en- 
couraging manner. 

** Would you speak to me of yourself, my son, or for 
another ? speak freely, you know my heart.” 

** And it is the very fact of my knowing your heart so 
well, with all its charities, that makes me hesitate to 
lay my case before you; but I would rather receive 
sentence from you, than from any man, dear father ; 
so hear me. Will you give your consent to my mar- 
viage with Amy Lynn? You know I have loved her | 
from my earliest remembrance ; and I am free to say, 
that the comfortable home to which I may now look 
forward, by my own industry and perseverance, will | 
be no home to me, without Amy. You, whose preach- 
ing, and care has done so much for her, must know, 
how very dear she becomes to any one she loves—I| 
would not marry her without your consent, if it is pos- | 
sible to avoid it. You have of late told me you had an 
objection, and sincerely wish it might be removed.” 

“JT say so now, Harvey ;—yet I know of no lovelier 
woman than Amy Lynn. She is all that I should be | 
happy, and proud to see in my soa’s wife. She is | 
highly educated, and truly and actively religious; rer | 
fined, and amiable; of dove-like gentleness, but al’ | 
spirit and energy on fitting occasions ; her conversation 
speaks her intelligent, and heart whole; she is beauti- 
ful in face, and faultless in figure; and when a man | 
of my sober years and judgment can see, and appre- 
ciate all this, must there not be some powerful objec- 
tion to counterbalance all these advantages. I also be- 
lieve, that with your excellent prospects, and the little 
fortune of Amy’s mother, that the world could open 
upon you both immediately, with all of happiness that 
we may hope for on earth ; but still Harvey ;—this one 
doubt—I will be more explicit, but be calm, my son,” 
said he, as the young man’s very soul was roused by 
the thoughts his father had first called up, and then 
crushed. He walked up and down the room, until 
now, when he stopped, and looked in his father’s face 
so earnestly, so sadly, that the good soul was grieved to 
proceed. 

‘¢One doubt, only, remember, and this one satisfied, 
Amy stands very near perfection in my estimation. I 
have myself conversed with her on the subject, and 
she has promised to satisfy me. I once met her, in dis- 
guise by the bed side of a dying man, whom I should 
judge from his agonies to be a guilty one. Amy might 
have been there from duty, I know, but it was due to 
herself, and to me, to explain the position. The in- 
terest she expressed in him, before she knew I recog- 
nised her, all told of previous near and dear ties of some 
kind. After much persuasion, I had a private inter- 
view with her, at her mother’s; I used all the argu- 
ments I could with delicacy advance, to induce her to 
confide in me; she was very lovely, gentle, and teach- 








able, but seemed uninfluenced by my remarks, until I 





alluded to your attachment, and led her to see the im- 
portance of speaking freely, for your sake. I touched 
the right chord. With the love of a true woman, your 
feelings on the subject she truly appreciated; she re- 
gretted deeply my suspicions, though she knew appear- 
ances were too strongly against her, for her simple 
word to have its true weight; she assured me solemnly, 
that she had never, by word or deed, rendered herself 
less worthy of my confidence. 

**T believed her, Harvey, while I looked on her sweet, 
ingenuous countenance, but she then rose, and looking 
at me with the most innocent dignity, said : 

** «Tn consequence of your feelings as a father, and to 
do myself justice for Harvey’s sake, though I am sure 
he does not doubt me, I will explain all this matter to 
you, fully, and immediately, by letter, for I have not 
courage todo it personally. It will convince you; and 
promise me you will never allude to the subject again, 
for I would forget that one thought to my injury has 
ever found a resting place in your heart; but to recover 
your good opinion, I trust to your honor the sad events 
of my life.’ 

‘* She left me, and although that is seven weeks since, 
she has never written me the letter, and when I meet 
her, she regards me with such,a troubled expression. 
Sweet Amy! She is my daughter in heart, but I do 
wish this matter could be cleared up.” 

** Father,” said Harvey, “ though I respect your opin- 
ion, I confess my faith in Amy is not in the least shaken 
by this, though I much wish it had net occurred. Give 
your consent to my sifting the whole, with a husband’s 
authority, and I know we shall satisfy you.” 

“Wait Harvey, a little longer—we shall soon know 
the truth, and I do believe her innocent.” 

‘Thank you for that, father ; oh! that ever I should 
hear her doubted, who is all goodness, and loving kind- 
ness to every one.” 


The sun shone brightly on the appointed day for the 
Cushion Meeting. Nothing could exceed the order of 
the rectory on this occasion ; nor the freshness of the 
flowers gracing every little nook that could possibly 
hold a little china jar; nor the bland and winning 
smiles of Jane Stewart, as she bustled round to take 
the ladies to the “spare room,” to put the finishing 
touch to curl and ribbon, and then got each one the best 
seat, by the well arranged table. 

The scriptural purple of the rich man had been 
selected for the color, though the vote came near being 
lost, in consequence of Amy Lynn being on the “ Crim- 
son” side; the village store had nothing but a rich, 
dark blue, but still, the velvet was thick, and rich, and 
dainty ; and it passed through the admiring fingers of 
the ladies, and was held up in every possible light, and 
pronounced to be in the very best style, of Mr. Babcock’s 
very best store. ‘‘ He was a love of a young man, this 
Mr. Babcock, and his eyes just the color of the velvet. 
(It was well for their credit the crimson party lost the 
vote.) Did Miss Jane think he would come in the 
evening ?” 

** Of course, my dear; he had an invitation from the 
committee when they purchased the velvet ;”’ and there 
was adarling poem for him to read, in the evening, 
and he was a splendid reader!” 

So they all talked on, at once, but this was not going 
to work ; and several, who really wished the welfare 
of the cushion, insisted that it was time to begin. Miss 
Jane Stewart was complimented with the cutting and 
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contriving, for besides being the rector’s neice, she was 
much gifted in all kinds of female craft. 

Shining scissors were immediately produced ; many 
were the fair heads now put together to make the cush- 
ion of the best form and size, and the matter was really 
well attended to, for it was not time for the gentlemen 
tocome. Miss Jane acquitted herself to admiration ; 
attended with deference to the suggestions of the older 
ladies, to leave a large “turning in,” for the Bible 
pressed very heavy when dear Mr. Stewart leaned over, 
in his sweet earnest way ;—and to the desire of the 
younger ones, who never look so far into matters as 
their mammas, that it should be “ high and full, and 
make a show.” 

But where was Amy Lynn ?—she never was late, any 
where; and they missed her so, dear girl! All responded 
to the desire that she should come soon, but none to 
Miss Jane’s amiable idea, that she would be sure to 
come in time for the gentlemen! 

Just at this moment, when Miss Jane handed to the 
best workers, their appointed parts, she was called out 
ofthe room. On the little porch, under the sweet vines, 
stood the lovely Amy, dressed for the oceasion, with 
taste and simplicity ; she had taken off her little straw 
bonnet, and was twirling it about, as she might natur- 
ally be supposed to feel an undue agitation on this, 
more than on other porches. She was evidently much 
excited, and never perfectly at her ease with Miss Jane, 
who was far from being a kindred spirit. 

**T am sorry to disturb you at this time,” she said in 
her artless way, “but your uncle is not at home; my 
dear Miss Jane,I have a letter here for him of the 
greatest importance to me, for him to read. I wish 
him to get it to-night; I hear he will not be home till 
very late; will you give it to him, or will you put it in 
his study safely, where he will lay his hand on it ;— 
will you oblige me, and I will do anything for you ?” 

The tears had come unbidden to her beautiful eyes, 
in the tumult of her feelings, in asking a favor of Miss 
Jane ;—in the hurry of the voices within ;—in her joy 
in having escaped handing her letter personally to Mr. 
Stewart, for she had so dreaded it, in her innocent 
modesty. She stood looking earnestly for Miss Jane’s 
answer, who gave it immediately, in her usual win- 
ning style. 

“ Certainly, my dear Amy, I will deliver it with great 
pleasure; uncle will be so glad to get a letter from you ; 
he loves you so much ; but you look warm and fatigued, 
dear; I will go up to the spare room with you, and you 
must rest one moment, before you come down; you 
will be scolded, Amy, for being so late; you know we 
can do nothing without you.” 

She led the unsuspecting girl to the spare room, and 
then waited in the hall a few minutes to consult her 
evil genius, who never deserted her. She soliloquized 
thus ; 

‘What can this letter be about? some fuss, I dare 
say, between her and Harvey ;—that girl and her affairs 
almost upset the faculties of this whole village ; it is 
high time they were laid aside. I know what I'll 
do.” F 

Satisfied with the noble design she had just formed, 
she descended to the ladies, all smiles, and kindness, 
and proceeded to the work, which progressed rapidly, 
with the many busy fingers employed. Soon the time 
arrived for stuffing the well made lining, and now a 
purely white and fragrant linen sheet was spread upon 
the carpet, bearing testimony to another of Miss Jane’s 
attributes as housekeeper. Two large white baskets 
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full of curled hair were brought from their hiding place, 
by the committee, and Miss Jane was again honored 
with the post of stuffing. 

What made her insist on sitting at a little distance 
from them, on the other side of the table ! Ostensibly, 
on “account of the dust that always was in curled 
hair,” but really, that she might draw unseen from her 
pocket, Amy’s poor letter, and thrusting it far into the 
interior of the ample cushion, consign to its proper ob- 
livion, her treasonable affairs. Her conscience slept 
quietly the whiie, for had she not fulfilled part of Amy’s 
injunction, to put it “where her uncle would lay his 
hand on it.” 

So she thrust it in unobserved, little thinking or caring 
for the injury she was doing poor Amy ; who soon came 
down, and every one thought they had never seen her 
look so lovely. The thought that she should now be 
restored to the good opinion of her dear old friend, gave 
a lightness to her heart that shone out in her beautiful 
eyes, and she was, as usual, the delight of the circle. 
She could now rejoice with those who did rejoice, and 
the work went merrily on, improved by the finishing 


strokes of Amy, to the trimmings, &c. The cushion’ 


was duly finished, before tea, and according to the 
directions of the fair committee, it was laid on the study 
table, to await the approval of the beloved rector, with 
an appropriate note, asking his blessing on the work ; 
and with his permission, it was to be transfered to the 
church before the following Sabbath. 

Next came the well spread tea table, where Miss 
Jane presided with infinite grace; understanding, to 
a turn, the mysterious duty of hostess, in a country 
village. At the other end of the table she installed the 
blushing Amy, whose little white, dimpled fingers dis- 
pensed the hot biscuits, and preserves, in her own 
sweet way. Miss Jane had left a seat between every 
two ladies, for a gentleman, and the “favored few,” 
who had been invitted, soon came in. 

He of the dark blue velvet eyes was there, as he stood 
very high in the favor of the ladies, being the proprietor 
of “‘the store,” besides being very decidedly a ladies 
man. 

He exerted himself most graciously to assist Amy in 
her labor of love, in passing gracefully the triangular 
sections of pie, after she had cut them; in urging their 
surfeiting themselves with the great variety of Miss 
Jane’s deservedly admired cakes ; and finally insisted 
on taking her place at the tea-board, to help those 
young men who came lingering along so late that he 
declared, ‘‘ they did not deserve to be waited upon by 
a lady.” 

Ample justice being done to everything on the table, 
and Miss Jane sure they were all “starved for they 
had not eaten a thing,” they adjourned to the parlor 
to hear Mr. Babcock read the poem; to “clear up” 
the litter and scraps of the cushion ; to talk over matters 
and things in general; and to out-general each other, 
in getting their favorite escort home. Of course, Amy 
Lynn would be attended by Harvey Stewart, and they 
were gla! of it, for humanly speaking, she was the 
only really dangerous girl in Austin. 

So ended the Cushion Meeting; and late at night 
when Mr. Stewart returned from visiting a sick parish? 
ioner, he saw another among the numerous and daily 
proofs of the love of his people, admired it, and deter- 
mined to write a note in the morning, to the committee. 
Yes, he did as Amy desired, lay his hand on her letter, 
on the study table, but it was covered safely by the 
velvet folds, forever—the poor little unpretending record 
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of Amy Lynn’s virtues—for this letter did set her forth 
in a new, and more amiable light. 





Anxious and sincere was Mr. Stewart’s desire to find 
the missing letter. He spoke to Amy again about it, 
who much surprised, told him candidly she had given 
itto Jane on the evening of the meeting, which was 
the very next day after her promise; but Miss Jane, 
on being questioned, insisted that she had performed 
Amy’s desire, to the utmost. That she had put it on 
the study table, just where he could lay his hand on it, 
and she had not seen it since. She could not be ac- 
countable for any communications after she placed 
them there, and as this was the first occurrence of the 
kind, she thought enough had been said about it; so, 
after much searching, the matter was given up; and 
seeing that withholding his consent made his son miser- 
able, who never doubted Amy for one instant, and more- 
over, persuaded in his own heart that she was all they 
could wish her, and loving her most truly, the old man 
at last gave his consent, and the marriage was cele- 
brated in the village church, in the days of the first 
freshness and glory of the new cushion. 

They settled in a cottage near the rectory, where 
Amy began her married life, with but one little cloud, 
and that was gradually fading away in the light of 
her truthful smiles, her cheerful, willing exertions to 
make her home happy, to consult every thought and 
feeling of her husband, and to make glad the declining 
years of her beloved mother, and father-in-law. 

The world’s best blessings and friendships gathered 
around her; a fairy troop reflected the virtues and 
graces of their parents, and they prospered as they 
deserved. Amy, lovely still in her mature graces, was 
as ever the idol of the village, and in the course of en- 
grossing things, and the blessed influence of Time, even 
the aged father had almost forgotten the letter. 





Twenty years from the beginning of my story found 
Amy and her husband yet in their prime ; loving and 
loved, with sons and daughters growing up around 
them ; it found the dear mother sitting quietly by the 
fireside, with her grandchildren, in the sunset of her 
intellectual and active life. Mr. Stewart, on whom 


Time had laid his rough grasp lightly, as to warmth of 


heart, and domestic atlections, was yet too old to per- 
form his usual duties, and had taken his place, also, 
at the hearth-stone of his children, filling the only place 
that Amy pronounced wnfilled, in her earthly Paradise. 

Now, twenty years had not fallen unnoticed upon 
“our old church cushion.” It looked time worn, and 
miserably faded; and Amy, whose matronly eye de- 
tected sundry indications of the appearing of the curled 
hair, proclaimed one evening, 

“T intend making a new cover for the old church 
cushion, dear father, if you are willing. I will make 
no parade about it, but go quietly to the church and 
measure it, and when I have made the new cover, we 
will bring it home some evening, and put it on.” 

Her plan was approved of, and with her usual prompt 
ness, put inexecution. The cover was made, the cush- 
ion sent for, and one evening after the children had 
retired, Amy proceeded to the work. As usual, the 
dear old father was reading, at his own little table by 
the fireside ; Harvey wasthere, looking well, and happy 
and occasionally raising his eyes from his book, an old 
trick of his, to follow his wife admiringly as she moved 
gracefully about, with her attentions and kind words 
to everybody. There was the mother ; with her calm, 
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happy look of loving pride in Aimy, now assisting her in 
making a place for the cushion, now advising her as 
to the cutting, for her word was law in this household. 

But we miss Jane Stewart from the family circle. 
She had been called to her last account, soon after 
Harvey’s marriage, a sudden death had deprived her 
the power, even if she had the will, to do Amy justice, 
and so the secret died with her. 

Amy’s little handy fingers soon made an opening in 
the old cover, and with a true housekeeper’s eye to the 
neat carpet, she carefully drew out one litttle handful 
of the curled hair, after another, and laid it in a basket 
drawn close to the table. This part of the work being 
slow, and uninteresting, it was all quiet; but now, 
Amy feels something very strange in the cushion; as 
she puts her beautiful round arm, still further in the 
opening, she draws out « letter! a soiled, crumpled 
letter ;—with the edges sadly worn—but still, though 
years had almost healed that wound, she knew it again ; 
she pressed it to her lips; to her heart. At the first ery 
she uttered, her husband was at her side ;—memory 
was busy with him too ; but Amy, her whole soul in a 
tumult of joy, bounded across the room, and threw 
herself at her father’s feet. 

“The letter, dear father! my own letter !—here, in 
the middle of the cushion ;—now, thank God, I can 
look you in the face without one doubt ;—read it, dear 
father! read it—do!—” 

But the thronging memories of the past years; the 
wonderings, the suspicions ; the actual truth that now 
forced itself upon her ; the sudden remembrance of the 
cushion meeting ; many, very many sad things since, 
were all too much for Amy, and her husband received 
her in his arms, where his caresses, and the fond atten- 
tions of her mother, after a time, restored her to com- 
posure. 

In the meantime, the good old father had with much 
difficulty, made out the letter, and you too, by this time, 
would be glad to know if anything could make you 
think less of Amy, so we tell it in few words. 

The young man, at whose bedside Mr. Stewart had 
met her, was the son of Mrs. Lynn, by a former mar- 
riage; the unfortunate, guilty step-brother, of the inno- 
cent Amy. He had forged a note, and was pursued in 
consequence, and lingering secretly about the village to 
see his mother and sister, had been taken ill from fa- 
tigue, and excitement of mind. Amy visited him m 
disguise, and for her mother’s sake, as well as her own 
sympathy for his fate, she attended him faithfully till 
his death which happened soon after this, in the village 
of Austin. He died truly penitent for a crime that was 
induced by the persuasion of vicious companions, into 
whose snares he had fallen. 

Now came the blessings, the fond congratulations of 
the loving group on the happy Amy, standing in that 
precious place, by her own fireside, without spot or 
blemish, as far as human nature may, before her 
dearest friends. 

Harvey, in his wrath, wished the whole matter fully 
canvased, but his father checked him. 

“My son,” said he, “though to mortal eye, the author 
of this outrage is but too evident, the grave now covers 
her; and in the day when all secrets shall be disclosed, 
Amy’s fair fame will not be more clearly proved, than 
it is now, and has always been, in all our hearts. Has 





she not been all, as daughter, wife, and mother, that 
woman could be! Come here, my Amy, my precious 
daughter.” 

And as the graceful matron kneeled before him, he 
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laid his hands on her head, lifted up his voice, and | supported our dear old Bible, upon whom Time never 


blessed her! 


The cushion was carefully finished ; replaced on its 
accustomed spot, the good old pulpit ;—and once more 


dares to lay his fingers, in any land, and to this day, 
Amy Stewart often casts a tearful glance, on ‘‘ Our old 
Church Cushion.” 
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A LEGEND OF THE CARIBBEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YEMASSEE.” 
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Wiru her whole soul set upona favorite project, Maria 
de Pacheco was not a person to slumber or prove afraid. 
She was notiess sure of herselfthan of others. She knew 
the general character and temper of the Spaniard. She 


knew the spirit which prevailed among the crew of 
the Dian de Burgos. Though young, and a woman, | 
she had been by no means an unobservant spectator of 


the various events which had taken place on board, 
since she had become an inmate of the vessel. Be- 
sides, she was a sagacious student of character, as are 
all women of any native intelligence. She possessed 
the faculty, which seems like an instinct, of seeing, as 
it were, at a single glance, into the moods of those 
areund her. She knew that Velasquez, her master, 
was no longer the master in his own ship. She as 
well knew that Juan de Sylva was not popular as his 
successor. One event, which had taken place a few 
months before, now pressed upon her recollection, and 
suggested to her a new auxiliary in working out her 
scheme. One of the lieutenants, or as he might be 
called in our time, a mate, was a Biscayan named 
Diego Linoves. He was a stout and somewhat surly 
fellow, habitually ;—and, in the exercise of his com- 
mon character, had given a rude or insolent reply to 
Juan de Sylva, who had rewarded him for it very 
promptly, with a blow upon the mouth. The dagger 
of the Biscayan would have answered the indignity, 
and was drawn for that purpose, when other parties 
interfered, and Juan, after the first feeling of excite- 
ment had passed over, sought, in various ways, and 
by various civilities,—which he never made unneces- 
sarily cheap,—to atone for the rashness and folly of his 
act. The interposition of Velasquez, himself, was 
finally addressed to the conciliation of the parties ;— 
since Diego was not a man easily to be dispensed with ; 
—and his efforts were apparently successful. The an- 
ger of the Biscayan was seemingly subdued, but it was 
in seeming only. The wound still rankled, and might 
easily be re-opened. Maria de Pacheco saw more 
deeply into the secret feelings of the injured person 
than either Juan or Velasquez. She better knew the 
vindictive temper of Biscayan blood, which is perhaps 
much more tenacious of its resentments, than that of 
almost all other Spaniards, all of whom are vindictive. 
With the first inception of her own resolution, she at 
once conceived that this resentment might serve her 
purpose hereafter, and had, accordingly, sometime 
before, addressed herself to the task of making a friend 
of the discontent She sought him at periods when 
the eyes of Juan were withdrawn. She sought him 
with an art which none possesses in any degree to 
compare with her who has been tutored in the camp 
of the Zingali. She knew the habits of the Biscayan, 
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could rejoice his ear with songs and ballads from the 
native province of Diego; and frequently, even when 
she sang before Velasquez, she adroitly chose for her 
themes such as were familiar to the ears of the former. 
These still drew him, loitering nigh, to listen, as he 
traversed the deck upon his midnight watch. Gradu- 
ally, the parties came to speak together; and, by de- 
grees just as insensible as those by which she had 
brought Juan de Sylva to believe in her newly-born 
affections for himself, she found her way into the con- 
fidence of Linares for another purpose. She fomented 
his hate for Juan ; and, at length, when sure of the 
future purpose of the latter, she kindled the other’s 
fears for the safety of Velasquez.. It would have been 
easy to arouse Lanares to such a degree of fury, as to 
prompt him to rush upon and slay Juan, with the 
hope, subsequently of justifying himself before Velas- 
quez, and such was the wish of Diego ;—but the more 
vigilant woman saw how futile such a proceeding 
would be, knowing how completely Juan was in the 
possession of his uncle’s confidence. Besides of what 
use to her, in her desire to rescue Lopez de Levya, that 
Velasquez should escape the design of his nephew ? 

**No! no! good Diego,” she said to the excited Bis- 
cayan,—‘‘this were only to destroy thyself. Would 
Velasquez believe either thy testimony, or mine, 
against Juan de Sylva? Thou mightest slay the one, 
but thou would’st be sure to perish from the fury of 
the other.” 

**T know not,—the crew !——” 

‘* Soft! I understand thee! It is well that the men 
love thee. They should !—Thou, in truth, dost all the 
| business of the vessel—Velasquez incapable, and Juan 
| de Sylva no seaman, and, I trow, but little of a soldier. 
| Let then the treachery advance which thou can’st not 
| arrest, but at thy own peril. It may be that Juan will 
| repent—that he will not do the bloody deed which he 
| meditates. All then will be as before, and our secret 
| suspicions may sleep. But, it will be enough that we 
| should keep proper watch, and if thou hast friends in 
| the vessel——”” She paused. 

‘* They are all my friends—they care nothing for Ve- 
lasquez, now that he can do nothing; and they hate 
the insolence of this Juan!” 

**Good!—then there will only need, if thou hast 
friends, that thou choose from among them, so that 
two or three of them may be ready with thyself to 

avenge thy captain should he meet foul play. Be ready, 
| and I will counsel thee should I see farther tokens of 
| this conspiracy.” 

The Biscayan was not superior to the inducements 
which she had adroitly insinuated rather than express- 
ed. He was made to behold at the same glance, his 
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revenge obtained upon the man who had subjected 
him to indignity, and the promotion of his selfish for- 
tunes, 
Maria had thus secured a second agent, and made a 
large step toward the attainment of her object. But 
the days passed, and the nights followed, and still, 
nothing decisive, on the part of Juan, tended to con- 
firm the assurances which he had made to his wily 
confederate. She became anxious and apprehensive, 
particularly as the passion of the youth seemed to be 
cooling toward her. He was no longer communica- 
tive—no longer sought her as frequently as before. His 
manner was now hesitating, his brow clouded, and his 
whole appearance that of a man who was brooding 
over wild suspicions. But Maria was too much an 
adept to suffer her own anxieties to be perceptible, 
while she watched his with apprehension. Her doubts 
put on the appearance of womanly reserve, of digni- 
fied pride, of feminine sensibility, solicitous to avoid 
exposure. But she was equally studious not to forego 
the exercise of any, the meanest of her attractions. 
Her dress was carefully studied, and with the happiest 
effect ; and if her brow was clouded, it was with sad- 
ness the sweeter for the shade. She sang too,—never 
with more exquisite freedom, or with more voluptuous 
sensibility, than when she sat alone, in the darkness of 
night, upon the deck of the slowly moving vessel. 
This was the third night after the last interview, which 
we have described, with Linares. She was suddenly 
joined by Juan de Sylva. She knew of his approach, 
but started with well feigned surprise, as his whisper 
reached her ears. 

“Thou hast thought me a laggard, Maria.” 

“Nay, I have suffered no disappointment. 
no hopes of thee, Juan!” 

He was piqued. 

* That was because thou did’st not know me. But 
I have been busy in my task. It is not that I am irre- 
solute, thatI am slow. It is because I would be sure. 
It is not known to thee, perhaps, that Velasquez hath 
valuable possessions in Spain. These will serve us 
hereafter, my Maria, when we shall tire of the sea. I 
have secured the papers which conduct to these. The 
key of his coffers is at my girdle. And now—but, 
hark thee,—continue thy ballad. It has beguiled his 
fancies, and he is about to join us to be nearer thee. 
There! His bell sounds. I will bring him forth, and 
—dost thou heed me, Maria?” 

His hand trembled with an icy chillness, as he laid 
itupon her wrist. Her own grew chilled with a sym- 
pathetic consciousness of what he designed. 

“Thy song! Thy ballad !” he muttered convulsively 
as he left her, and, almost unconscious of what she 
did, she resumed, in accents that -lightly faltered, the 
ballad of “Belerma,”—one of her favorite songs, 
which she had probably learued from a purer source 
than that of the Zingali camp. 

“ Quando vio aquel corazon 
Estando en é1 contemplado, 
De nuevas gotas de sangre 
Estaba todo banado.” 
Which may be thus freely rendered: 
“ As the precious heart before her 
Lay all open to her view, 
As if conscious of her presence, 
It began to bleed anew.” 
The voice of Velasquez—a voice that had once been 
equally rich and powerful,—now feebly joined its ac- 
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supported on the arm of his nephew, and sank into a 
seac which had been prepared beside her. Her tones 
subsided into silence as he approached. 

“‘Nay, stop net,” said he; “let me hear thée—I 
come out only to hear thee, for I feel not well to-night— 
not well, not happy, Maria mine. My voice will per- 
suade me to a better spirit, though it sounds more sad- 
ly than is thy wont to-night ; and that ballad—methinks, 
beauty mine, thou would’st never grieve over my heart, 
as the lovely damsel, Belerma, mourned over that of 
Durandarte.” And he sang feebly— 


“ Corazon de mi, senor, 
Durandarte muy preciado, 
En los amores dichoso, 
Y en batallas desdichado.” 
She continued silent. 

‘“*Sing for me, Maria—deny me not ;” he said en- 
treatingly. ‘*I know not that I shall ever ask it of thee 
again. I feel as if a sentence had gone forth upon me. 
I feelas if I had done thee wrong! My heart tells me 
that I have wronged thee. If thou wilt sing for me 
now, I know that thou forgivest me !” 

**Thou should’st not give way to such fancies, uncle 
mine;” said the nephew; “‘ methinks, thou art look- 
ing better to-day than thou hast done for months past ; 
and know I not that thou hast always been fond of 
Donna Maria, even as the good knight, Durandarte, 
was fond of the true maiden, Belerma.” 

** Ah! Juan, but Velasquez is no Durandarte, to find 
his way to the heart of fair maiden. These days bring 
forth no knighthood such as these. Who is it walks 
behind us? Methought I heard a footstep ?” 

**It is none but the page, Gomez ;”’ said the nephew, 
in somewhat hurried accents. A thrill ran through 
the veins of Maria, as she remembered that the page, 
Gomez, was the creature of Juan, and the person who, 
as a spy upon her actions, first discovered the strong 
intimacy between herself and Lopez de Levya. The 
tones of Juan betrayed to hersomething of his purpose, 
and she gathered from them the conclusion that he 
meditated the performance of his crime that very 
night. Her heart smote her. She felt her own crimi- 
nality ; but she loathed the tyranny of Velasquez, as 
much as she did the coldand cruel selfishness of Juan ; 
and it was only in the death of both that she could pos- 
sibly hope to extricate from his desolate condition, the 
unhappy Lopez, whom, if she did not actually love, 
she did not loathe, and for whom every sentiment of 
humanity required that she should suffer the bloody 
game of Juan togoon. But she looked round at the 
inquiry of Velasquez, and while she detected Gomez 
near them, she was also enabled to discover another 
and a taller form, among the shadows beyond him. 
In this person she fancied she saw Linares, and sud- 
denly she commenced the Hymn to the Virgin, plain- 
tive and touching, of the dying knight, Baldwin: 
“O Santa Maria Senora, 

No me quieras olvidar, 

A ti encomiendo mi alma, 

Plegate de la guardar, 

En este trance muerte 

Esfuerzo me querais dar, 

Pues @ les tristes consuelas 

Quieras 4 mi consolar. 

Y a tu preciosa Hijo, 

Por mi te plega rogar, 

Que perdone mis pecados, 

Mi alma quiera salvar.” 


Which in an English idiom we may render thus: 





cents with hers, as he tottered forth from the cabin, 
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“Holy Mary, thee beseeching, 

Lo! my soul in anguish cries, 

Take it to thy holy keeping, 

Grant thy mercy ere it dies. 

In the death-trance quickly sinking, 
To thy throne for help I flee, 
In my hour of terror drinking, 

Consolation still from thee : 

From thy precious son entreating, 
Pardon for my past career ; 
And the soul, its doom awaiting, 

Rescue from its mortal fear.” 

She had two objects in choosing this Hymn. 
the appropriate chant of Velasquez,—for his lips and 
ears, at that moment of his impending peril ; and she 
cherished the human hope that, as in the previous song, 
he would join his voice with hers, and thus utter the 
proper prayer to Heaven, just when it would most be- 
come his lips. Her quick instincts led her also to be- 
Tieve that Linares would receive it as an intimation 
that the time was approaching when it would be ne- 
cessary for him also to act. But Velasquez took no 
part inthe Hymn. His head sank upon his breast as 
she proceeded, and he seemed to drowse. 

** Dost thou sleep, uncle?’ demanded Juan. 

He looked up when addressed, and, in the imperfect 
light, it could be seen that the eyes of the invalid were 
full of tears. a 

“Thy Hymn saddens though it soothes me, Maria. 
Why didst thou choose it? Yet I blame thee not. I 
would I could sing it with thee. I strove, but the voice 
failed me, and my heart felt strange as if with a sud- 
densinking. Iremember me to have heard that Hymn, 
the last night that Islept in the dwelling of my poor 
mother, Juanita. I wasinnocent then! I wasa lad! 
There was a woman who was blind,—they called her 
Dolorosa,—she sang it often beneath our windows, but 
I did not weep to hear it then as Ido now. Yet I re- 
member it well. I knew the ballad all by heart, and 
could have sang it with her; but I had wilder fancies, 
and I mocked the tenderness of her Hymn with a gay 
ballad of some bolder spirit. I could not mock her 
now. Thy voice hath soothed me, Maria, but sing to 
me no more to-night. I feel as I would sleep. Juan, 
give me thy arm.” 

The nephew started to his feet. Maria would have 
offered an arm also, but Juan repulsed her. 


It was 


* Not thine!” he murmured, in aecents not so low 


but that Velasquez heard them. 

* And why not hers, Juan ?” 

** She lacks the strength. Here is Gomez.” 

‘Maria lack the strength? Is she not well, Juan! 
or am Tso much feebler than before? It must be so! 
feel itso! Well! Give me help. Gomez be it, then.” 

A cold sweat covered the face and forehead of Maria 
de Pacheco, as she beheld the officious Gomez start 
forward at the summons of Juan. She saw Velasquez 
grasped'by them, as if for support, on either side. The 
words of the latter—‘* It is very dark—go’st thou rightly 
Juan ?’—rushed through her very brain with a terrible 
import, the more terrible and startling, as, having her- 
self receded toward the cabin, she did not see them 
approach. Then she was conscious that some one 
stood beside her. It was Linares, followed by another. 
She grasped his arm. 

“Now! now! Linares!—It is doing! Hence! Quick! 
—God have mercy !” 

A plunge, and a most piercing shriek was heard 
while she was speaking. Linares started forward, 
There was a sudden uproar inthe ship. The alarm 


I 


‘ was given, and the men were running to and fro, while 


a crowd gathered on the side where the deed had been 
done. Another scream from the waters—a scream of 
agony,—a cry for help, and then the stern accents of 
Linares prevailed over all others. 

‘*Murderer of thy uncle,—bloody traitor, I have 
caught thee in the act !” 

* Away !” cried Juan de Sylva,—* and to thy duties. 
Behold in me thy captain.” 

** Never!’ was the cry from the crew.—‘ Diego 
Linares!” 

“The heavy hand of Linares was upon the shoulder 
of theculprit. His confederate Gomez was in the grasp 
of an equally powerful assailant. The proceeding had 
been too well devised,—the action too prompt—to sutler 
the cunning Juan to escape by any subtleties, and he 
was already given to understand that the fate to which 
he was doomed was that to which his uncle had been 
already consigned. In the suddenly aroused sense 
of danger which he felt, his impulse was to call for 
Donna Maria. 

‘* She is here !”’ cried Linares. 

The proud woman had recovered all her strength of 
soul and courage, and the conviction that the hateful 
and malignant spirit which she had always feared, was 
now fully in her power, she felt an exalting sense of 
pleasure in being able to discard the veil of hypocrisy 
which she had so successfully worn. She steadily 
advanced toward the clamorous group. 

“Speak for me, Maria;” exclaimed the captive ;— 
‘tell these men,—say to Linares, that, in what I have 
done, I have but obeyed thy wishes!” 

‘As if my wishes should suffice to move the loving 
|nephew to the murder of his first friend, and most 
loving uncle !”’ 

“Demonios! do I hear thee, woman !”? 

He was grappled instantly and firmly by the vigorous 
Linares. A dozen willing hands were nigh to help him 
in the fearful deed which he designed. 

“Must I perish! Has my toil of blood been taken 
for such as these! Maria dost thou indeed desert me! 
Speak!” cried the desperate man—‘“ Speak! thou 
knowest my purpose—thou dost not disclaim my deed !”? 

“T know thee asa felon and a fiend—as one whom 
T loathe and scorn! Linares, trust him not! He who 
would keep no terms with one so confiding as his 
mother’s brother, will keep no terms with thee. What 
| said I to thee before? Do thy duty to thyself and me! 


| Revenge Velasquez, thy captain, recover the wretched 


| 
| 


| Lopez de Levya from the isle where he was put to 
| perish, and be the master of thy ship and crew !” 
“This then was thy scheme! Demonios! that I 
| should have been blinded by this woman’s charms.” 
is Thou wast the victim to thy own vanities—thy 
fown quickness to crime—thy own coldness of hedrt!” 
said the proud Maria. 

“Oh! tongue of the serpent! dost thou sting me 
thus! But thouexultest toosoon. Think’st thou I have 
lived for such fate as this! with this wealth at my 
girdle—with so much of life in my possession—shall I 
lose life? No! off there, ye base scum and oflal—off!— 
Ye shall hang for this like dogs. I will live—I wiil!—” 

His own terrible struggles arrested his words, by 
| which they had been stimulated. He had much to 
| live for, and the unwillin gspirit of youth was not to be 
| resigned so easily to the sacrifice of those delights, which 
|he had paid such heavy price. His strength which 

was not ordinarily great, was that of desperation at this 
moment. He fought with wonderful spirit and address? 
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and it tasked three stout seamen so to recover the mas- 
tery over him, as to lift him to the side of the vessel to 
which the feeble uncle had been beguiled, and over 
which he had suddenly been thrown. Brought to the 
verge of the precipice, he succeeded in forcing himself 
back, so that his head only hung over the bulwarks. 
Suddenly however, the whole weight of the powerful 
Linares was thrown upon him; and the crack of the 
neck, as it was thrust down upon the sharp and narrow 
thwarts, could have been heard even above the spas- 
modic gurgle and hoarse scream of the victim, by which 
it was accompanied. The still quivering carcass which 
they committed to the deep, was no longer conscious 
of its fate. A second plunge declared the doom of the 
page Gomez,—whose cries had been silenced by the 








stroke of a dagger, while his master’s death-struggles 
were most violent. Deep and dreary was the silence 
which followed on board the vessel. The rage of all 
parties was pacified, and a certain, but indescribable 
fear was upon every heart. But none of the fruits of 
the struggle had been lost. A single hour had in effect 
rendered Maria de Pacheco, as had been promised by 
Juan de Sylva, the Mistress of the Dian de Burgos. 
A single sentence to Diego Linares, delared the present 
destination of the vessel. 
“The Maroon—Lopez de Levya !”” 


She was obeyed—the ship was brought about, and 
her prow turned once more in the direction of the deso- 
late Isle of Lovers 





THE FATAL PROPHECY: A TALE OF THE TIME OF CORTES. 


BY ROBERT F. 


GREELEY, 


5) 


Avutuor or “Otp Cro’ Nest,” ETc. 


On the eighth day of November, 1519, a small group of | fore those visions could be realized, and in their secret 
cavaliers, attired, some in the rich and costly garments | thoughts condemned the rashness which had obscured 


which formed the costume of Spanish gentlemen of} the judgment of men who had grown gray in service. 


that era—some in the light and exquisitely wroughten 


As the Conquering army, with its magnificently attired 


armor usually worn on such occasions as the present | cavalicrs—its gorgeously emblazoned banners, flashing 


. . | 
by noblemen of the higher orders, drew up their horses | 
| 


upon the brow of a lotiy eminence, overlooking, from 
the eastward, the entire length and breadth of that de- 
lightful valley at whose farther extremity nestles the 
ancient city of Mexico. 


| of the scene upon their invaders. 


spears and waving plumes, wound slowly through the 
narrow defile, the sensations inspired in the minds of 
the ferocious, but Wondering Aztecs could hardly have 
been less impressive than those produced by the novelty 
Thousands of canoes, 


And beautiful, indeed, must have been the prospect! | we are told, swarmed on the silvery bosom of the lake, 


Prepared as Cortes and his followers had been, from 
the evidences which had been aflorded them during 
their few days’ sojourn in this unknown land, to en- 
counter scenes of unusual beauty, they could not re- 
press the mingled feelings of astonishment and admira- 
tion drawn from them by the unparalelled beauty of the 
vast panorama which burst in all its natural loveliness 
and grandeur upon them ! 

Actuated by a mutual impulse, the whole of the im- 
mense army paused simultaneously on reaching this 
spot, and for many moments the toils and privations 
of the soldier were forgotten, and his complaints hushed 
by the novelty of the sensations which overwhelmed 
him. 

Their imaginations—excited by the floating rumors 
which had already reached them of the immense re- 
sources of the country, the power of its rulers and the 
beauty of its dark-eyed daughters—already gloated over 
the triumphs which lay seemingly within their grasp. 
Some alternately wept and laughed for joy—many, re- 
garding it as the Dorado of their golden dreams—the 
* promised land” which they had perilled life and for- 
tune to attain—sang songs of victory, and impatiently 
besought their generals to lead them on. But many, 
of less grasping nature and cooler judgment, were 
there, who while they could not avoid being moved 
by the sublimity of the scene, were not blinded, like 
their fellows, by those visions of fame and conquest 
which had turned the heads of thousands, and even 
of men whose gray beards and iron features were 
strangely at variance with their hallucinations. These 
saw the difficulties which must stand in their way be- 





and from all sides men and women came thronging 
to feast their eyes upon the brilliant pageant. 

We can almost imagine, in following the steps of 
the historian, the mingled rage and apprehension which 
the news of Cortes’ approach must have excited in the 
breasts of Montezuma and his Aztec warriors; the 
surprise of the monarch when the intelligence was 
given ; his rage when he found that it was only too 
true; his secret alarm, on beholding from his palace 
roof the approach of the heathenish hosts, who had 
dared to defy his power, and laugh at his threats. 

Then arose within him that subtle policy which is 
cited as a distinguishing feature of his character. 

**We must crush these swarming vermin, but policy, 
not force, must be our weapon !” 

And, calling his chosen warriors around him, the 
monarch goes forth, in all the splendor of his royal 
attire, to greet and welcome that mighty foe, whose 
power he dreads while execrating their unrighteous 
cause. 

Cortes entered Mexico a guest. The sequal is well 
known to all readers of history. How Montezuma, ar- 
raying his handsome features in the smiles of friendship, 
met and welcomed the victorious general ; how, in re- 
turn for this kind reception, Cortes made prisoner his 
royal host, and how that, after thousands of lives had 
been sacrificed before the shrine of his insatiable ambi- 
tion, the conquest was at length completed. We will 
spare them, therefore, all farther details, and enter at 
once upon our story. 

The Spanish army had been some months in Mexico. 
Montezuma still remained a hostage for the good be- 
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havior of his subjects, and the more unprincipled and 
reckless of the invaders were abandoning themselves 
daily, with increasing insolence, to acts ofevery species 
of depravity. Now a suburban residence was ran- 
sacked at dead of night, its riches plundered and its 
inmates not unfrequently put to the sword. Now a 
helpless female found herself assaulted by a band of 
riotous soldiers—losing, frequently, not only her honor, 
but her life. Yet Cortes took no effective measures to 
restrain them. Other acts of agressign were often per- 
petrated, the mere recital of which causes us an in- 
voluntary shudder. 

Among those who had from choice accompanied the 
expedition of Cortes, with no other motive than that 
ardent love of adventure which had at that time taken 
possession of all breasts, wasa young nobleman, named 
Don AlonzoPinta. He had already distinguished him- 
self in several battles under the banner of his king, and 
had given undeniable proofs of valor in the several 
engagements which had attended the progress of the 
invading army, on its way toward the capital. He 
was, however, no less humane than brave ; and looked 
with a frowning eye upon many of those wrongs which 
Cortes, actuated by policy, was induced to inflict upon 
an unoflending people. He gazed around him upon 
the magnificent temples, which here so profusely 
abounded, and saw only in them so many evidences 
of a civilized people who already posessed many arts 
which he had deemed unknown to them. 

**Can these,” he thought, ‘‘ be the savage wretches 
whom we came hither to instruct ?”’ 

Then he looked abroad upon the smiling villages 
which lined the valley, and, as the conviction of their 
prosperity entered his mind; he reflected how many 
happy homes must be rendered desolate, before the 
conquest of which they had come in quest could ever 
be arrived at! 

Revolving in his mind thoughts such as these, Don 
Alonzo had strolled one day to a little distance from his 
quarters, and was ruminating with head inclined and 
folded arms, when a shrill cry of terror broke from a 
voice almost at his side, and, as he turned to inquire 
into the cause, a young Mexican female threw herself, 
panting, at his feet, overcome by exhaustion, and im- 
plored his protection. 

Surprised at the extreme loveliness of the maiden— 
whose white garments just revealed sufficient of her 
charms to compel his admiration, while the ornaments 
which she wore, as well as the head dress which 
crowned her brow, proclaimed her of noble family,— 
the young warrior quickly drew his sword, and in an 
instant the foremost of the girl’s pursuers lay weltering 
at his feet. Daunted by this unlooked for incident, but 
still not shaken from their purpose, the two remaining 
ruffians now approached him, as if to parley. 

* Back, wretches!” cried Alonzo ; ‘do ye not know 
me? Away to your quarters; or you shall receive the 
punishment which our most noble Cortes awards to 
all who dare defy his mandate !” 

“We know you well, Don Alonzo Pinta,” said 
one of the rnffians, apologetically ; ‘but we are acting 
upon the orders of another, and on his shoulders must 
rest the penalty.” 

Can ye be men,—who wear the garb and speak 
the tongue of Spaniards, yet are a digrace to the land 
which bore ye! Take up your comrade’s body and 
begone! For the rest, this maiden is under my pro- 
tection, and at my hands only shall your master claim 
her!” 








Murmuring at their ill luck, as they termed it, the 
raen raised the body of their companion from the 
ground, ang obeyed the directions of Don Alonzo, who 
now turned to look to the welfare of his charge. Over- 
come by her terrors, the girl had swooned, but her de- 
liverer, raising her gently in his sinewy arms, bore her 
to a little spring of fresh water which stood at the road 
side, and lightly sprinkled her wrists and temples. 
While thus employed, the young cavalier had ample 
opportunity to drink in the loveliness which lay, like a 
luscious banquet, outspread before him. Her com- 
plexion was of a delicate olive color, a shade lighter 
than that which he had witnessed in others of her 
countrywomen: the features regular—the eyes large 
and tender, and a form as slender and yet as voluptu- 
ous as poets love to sing of in their lays. 

“Gods!” he exclaimed,—* how beautiful! Now 
could I be almost tempted to drop my allegiance and for- 
swear my country, for the privilege of passing the re- 
mainder of my days in the company of this fair en- 
chantress !”” 

And even.while he gazed there were signs of return- 
ing animation; the Wlood returned in a crimson tide to 
the cheek it had forsaken ; the large, deep eyes slowly 
unclosed themselves, and a glance of gratitude beamed 
from them upon her deliverer, as the incidents of the 
preceding hour returned to her recollection, so warm 
and heartfelt, that it caused his veins to tingle, and his 
heart to throb as never it had throbbed before. Hither- 
to insensible to the charms of woman, he now confessed 
to himself, for the first time, that he loved, and in the 
tongue of her native land, which he had gradually ac- 
quired from contact with the subjects of Montezuma, 
he frankly told her of his admiration. 

The maiden, on her part, felt the dawning also of a 
first passion, and was on the point of yielding to the 
sudden impulse which prompted her to return his 
ardent embrace, when suddenly she started—a slight 
shudder passed over her, and her cheek began to lose 
somewhat of its wanted color. 

“‘Up—up,” she cried, ‘‘and begone !”’—at the same- 
time endeavoring to release herself from his arms. 
“Do you not know that I am one of the daughters of 
Anahuac, and as such may never speak to the Spaniard ° 
in other terms than those of hate? Release, then, this 
arm which thou holdest, and suffer me to pass.” 

** Art thou so cruel, fair one ?’—rejoined Don Alonzo, 
still retaining her hand, though with a gentle pressure. 
** If thou art resolved, I will not force thee, but let me 
first plead my suit,—at least grant me that!” 

“Spaniard!” she answered,—“I am above disguise 
as a daughter of my race should ever be, and I will 
not deny that the tenderness which thou sayest reigns 
in thy heart has found a responsive feeling in my own !” 

“Dol hear aright? Can I trust my senses !”—ex- 
claimed the delighted Alonzo. 

‘* Nay—donot mistakemy meaning. Ihaveavowed 
that I love thee, but do not—dare not persuade me to 
my ruin! In pity yield to my entreaties; leave me!” 

It were useless to prolong the scene, which ended, as 
such scenes usually do,—in a tacit understanding on 
the parts of both parties. From that hour daily the 
enraptured youth stole forth betimes to meet the maiden 
of his love. Finding him pure and honorable, Natala 
yielded herself up entirely to the flame which possessed 
her, and as yet neither had bestowed, in their enjoy- 
ment of the present, a thought upon what the future 
might bring forth. 

But although Don Alonzo was blind, his enemies 
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were not, and one day as he was proceeding to keep 
his customary triste, he was surprised and set upon by 
the father and several kinsmen of Natala, and, after a 
slight struggle, disarmed and dragged away, to be 
sacrificed, according to their custom, before the shrine 
of their most potent idol, Huitzilopochli. 

In vain poor Natala sought for her lover at the ap- 
pointed spot. Vaguely divining the truth, she flew to 
her father’s house, and after much painstaking, suc- 
ceeded in discovering that he had been captured by 
them, and was now securely confined ina dark and close 
apartment, from whence, when night had set in, he 
was to be removed to appease the anger of the idol. 

Almost distracted, she fled to her father, and implored 
his mercy, but he was not tobe moved. Yet even here 
a ray of hope dawned upon her. 

** Will he deny his country ?” asked the old chieftain 
sternly. ‘Will he assume our faith and do battle in 
the ranks of our armies? It he will consent to this, he 
may escape. But if he refuse, let him feel the ven- 
geance of Huitzilopochli.” 

The father spoke, and turning to one of his kinsmen, 
bade him seek the prisoner and ascertain his senti- 
ments. Ina few moments—to Natala they were ages— 
the messenger returned. 

** Well—what says he ?” 

“*He refuses !? was the answer. 

“It is spoken,” said the warrior ;—“ let him suffer. 

= * * « * * 

Several days fled away rapidly. Concealed by his 
captors in one of the most impenetrable dungeons of 
the sacred temple, Alonzo hourly expected his death. 

At length the time had come. It was midnight and 
the prisoner was led forth to the sacrifice. The suffer- 
ings of the young Spaniard had been intolerable, but 
they had been incapable of subduing his haughty 
spirit, and he met the glances of hatred which from 
all sides were bent upon him with a glare of fierce de- 
fiance! He was prepared to die! 

But he was not prepared for the horrible scene which 
was to follow. 

The voice of the high priest spoke : 

** Bring forth the other victim !” 

A door opened—a curtain was drawn aside—a stifled 
sob caught the ear of Alonzo,—a moment and Na- 
tala was sobbing upon his breast. She was attired in 
the robes of the condemned, and it was evident that 
she was to be sacrificed,—but wherefore ! 








‘“* Tear them assunder !” cried the priest. ‘ Let them 
be bound !”” 

‘** Wherefore is this,—why must the maiden perish ?”’ 
demanded Alonzo. 

** She has denied her faith for thee, and this is the pen- 
alty!”? was the brief answer. ‘Proceed with the 
rites!” 

Two men in flowing robes advanced to seize Alonzo, 
they had already lain hands upon him, and the hymn 
common to the occasion had begun, when a terrible 
crash and a commotion without, accompanied by a 
sulphurous smell, withdrew the attention of the priests. 
The attendants paused in their proceedings, overcome 
by a vague terror. At the same instant a cry arose 
from without :—“‘ The volcano! the voleano!”’ 

Fear seized upon all present. The idol tottered visi- 
bly above the burning fires of the altar of sacrifice. 
The walls of the temple shook and threatened to over- 
whelm both priests and victims. 

“ The true God has spoken !” cried Natala; *‘lo! we 
are saved, my Alonzo!’ and flying toward him, while 
the priests and attendants were rushing through the 
various entrances, she was about springing into his 
arms, when a fragment of stone from the pediment on 
which the idol was seated fell, and struck her with fatal 
violence upon the temple. Alonzo lifted her immedi- 
ately from the floor on which, with a single ery, she 
had fallen, and bore her over fallen ruins and beneath 
tottering arches, into the open air—where, amid a 
scene of indescribable confusion, the vast cone of Popo- 
catapetl might be seen, vomiting flames and lava in 
the distance. 

Carrying the insensible form of the maiden to a place 
of security, he laid her down gently upon the ground, 
and placed his hand upon her bosom. Alas! the heart 
pulsated no longer beneath the snowy vestment; Na- 
tala was dead. 

* * * * * * 

Don Alonzo gave the body decent burial, digging 
with his sword and hands the necessary space, and 
then sought the presence of his leader, whose ears 
having been poisoned against him by some unknown 
enemy, (most probably the noble who had ordered the 
seizure of Natala,) he found himself again a prisoner. 
But life was now no longer an object to him, and pre- 
fering death to a lasting ignominy, he was found one 
morning in his quarters, with his sword, on which he 
had fallen, lying beside him ? 


LEGENDS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF IRELAND. 
BY EDWARD MATURIN, 


Avurtnuor or “Montezuma, THe Last or tHE Aztecs.” 


NO. 


Caum are the waves of that haunted well, 

Those sleeping waves where Fairies dwell ;— 

For the moonlit-sheen is on them now, 

And its waters are wrapt in their shroud of snow— 
The wind that swept those sunny waves 

To joy and life in the noontide ray, 

(Waking sweet echoes from those caves 

Where Fairies sport the live-long day) 


III.—THE HAUNTED WELL; 





Is hush’d o’er wave and tree and flow’r, 





A LEGEND OF FAERIF. . 


As loth to disturb that holy hour— 
¥et, ever and anon you hear 

A merry laugh from that haunted well ; 
Like the bubbling gush of the fountain clear 

As it bursts to light from its mountain-cell— 
Tis the fairies’ laugh, as they gambol and play 
*Round their crystal home in the moonlight ray ;— 
A laugh so sweet—so unearthly, it brings 
Back on our memory dreams of bliss ; 
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And revives in our hearts the hope that clings 
To a happier worid ’mid the sorrows of this— 
And higher and higher those echoes climb 
*Mid the heights of the mountains that gird the vale ; 
Like the charm of those bells whose silery chime 
Rings out to the pilgrim Life’s bright happy tale— 
Back from the rock, and from steep to steep, 
Where the sprites of that valley their bright watch keep, 
Their laughter’s sweet echoes in merriment leap— 
Can it be echo ? or is ita sound 
Of melody haunting that holy ground, 
In freshness and harmony breaking, still ever 
In mirth flowing on, like the waves of a river ; 
Now parting—now meeting—yet, still flowing on 
In music and light ’neath the warm summer-sun ? 
For high the mountain-ramparts rise 
Like guardians ’round that Paradise, 
As tho’ to keep that holy well 
From evil spite or unhallow’d spell— 
A spot so holy,—Death were even 
Welcome in its calm retreat, 
While every air that steals from heaven, 
From slumber waking odors sweet, 
Would mourn the Dead with a lullaby 
From the wings of its spirit-harmony— 
Yet, even on that heavenly spot 
(Alas ! the fate of earthly lot) 
A curse hath fall’n, like that which blighted 
In Paradise earth’s earliest flow’rs, 
When the avenging sword was lighted 
By angel-hands ; and Eden’s bow’rs 
Lost all the beauty they had worn 
From God’s own hand on that bright morn ! 
For ’round those waters, as legends tell, 
There lingereth now a holy spell— 
A spell that dooms to an early grave 
The rashness would raise that crystal wave, 
Without remaining to restore 
The stone that guarded it before— 
And superstition keepeth well 
Remembrance of that fearful spell ; 
And many a maiden, as they raise 
The waters from their diamond-bed, 
In dread survey the depths where Fays 
Keep silent watch for the doom’d and—Dead ! 


Within that heavenly vale a maid, 
Lovely as ever ’twin’d her braid 
In sunny fountain with the flow’r 
She pluck’d from Morning’s dewy bow’r, 
Dwelt,—alone—yet, not alone ; 
For hearts, like hers, in every tone, 
Whether it be the wild-bird’s note 

That trills its matin on early wing, 
Or the od’rous flow’rs that wave and float 

*Mid incense of music to greet the Spring,— 
Or the valley in tranquil shadow sleeping — 
Or the mountain stern its sullen watch keeping— 
The wave spreading out its crystal sheet 
Where starlight and moonbeam in harmony meet ; 
With Autumn’s dead leaf or Summer’s fresh flower ;— 
All—all have a language, that well can speak 
In the iight of the eye and the flush of the cheek :— 
And a heart by Nature that’s woo’d and won, 
If Nature be ’round it, can ne’er be alone ! 
Yes, Mary was as sweet a child 
Rs ever trod the woodland wild ;— 
Waded the bright and the rushing stream, 
Or hailed with delight the morning-beam, 
As it scatter’d the visions that floated each night 
On her lids from their land of Love and Light— 
Oh! if there were, as often we ’re told, 

On this dark world of ours in ages gone by, 
Spirits, so lovely in feature and mould, 

That to look on them once, you’d say that the sky 
Had, in parting from them, lost its glory and light, 





As they spread out their luminous wings in flight ;— 
And might not one of these spirits have stray’d 
From his home of light in heav’n above, 
And sought, in the form of that fair maid, 
A heart in whose depths it might live and love ? 
For never on fairer brow was yet 
The pride of woman by Nature set ; 
And never did lovelier eye reveal 
The light and passion that momently steal 
From the lid of a full dark eye, like hers, 
Obeying each impulse that rises or stirs 
In the depths of the heart, as the sunny waves yield 
To each breath that sweeps over their own azure fields— 
* * * * * * * 
A summer’s morn! How fair the sky 
Spreads forth its flood of blue on high, 
And not the trace of a cloud is seen 
To mark where the path of Night hath been— 
The sun is glinting o’er mount and vale, 
And ebbing full low are those watch-fires pale 
That the stars had kindled to light the grave 
Of the sun, as he sank ’neath the Western wave— 
The flow’rs shut up thro’ the long midnight, 
Their chalices open to drink in the light, 
The warmth and the bloom that day-light flings 
Abroad o’er the world from its golden wings— 
And Mary is there ;—and the joyous lay, 
That bursts from the maiden to welcome the day, 
Hath that richness of music that dwells alone 
In the mystical union of heart and tone, 
And, like echo, still sweetest when sound is gone ! 
Oh! sweet is her song as the bird’s when it trills 
Its matin of joy from its bright-leaf’d bower ; 
Gushing forth with that rapture of sound that distils 
Ina rich stream of music ; like scent from the flower— 
Her song, it breathes of the olden day 
(From Erin long—long past away !) 
When monarch and chief from the minstrel’s tale, 
In tented field or ladye’s bower, 
Heard the past glories of Innisfail 
Beguile the lingering midnight hour ;— 
And ev’ry tear that Beauty shed 
As she bends o’er the minstrel’s strain ; 
Are but as tributes to the Dead 
Who live in ev’ry sound again— 
Dead is the hand the wreath that twin’d 
*Round Erin’s harp in days of old ;— 
And, swept alone by passing wind, 
Her strings forget the deeds they told— 
Yet, as she sang, her dark, bright eye 
Glow’d with the pride of days gone by ; 
Like those who, in the buried Past, 
Where grief and death are ’round them cast, 
Turn from the dark and decaying scroll 
Where moulder the records of many a soul, 
And kindle with pride as they read the name 
That Glory hath writ on the page of Fame ! 
A spirit she seem’d, as lovely and fair 
As ever trod earth or hover’d in air, 
Bringing the tidings of peace and love 
From the mansions of light she had left above, 
And shedding around her wherever she trod 
The sunshine that lighted her path from God— 
For a smile wreath’d her lip, and the light of her eye 
Show’d the depths of a heart all holy and true ; 
As the sunshine that summer sends down from the sky 
Paints the water-sprite’s home with its heav’n-dyed blue— 
And the flowing hair of the mountain maid 
Nature had twined in many a braid, 
With flow’rs and blossoms, whose colors unite 
To weave for the wearer a crown of light ;— 
And onward she wends to the haunted well, 
Her heart as joyous—her spirit as free 
As the song that would charm the fairy-spell, 
That guards its waters by night and by day— 
And sleeping now those waters are seen 
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In the sparkling light of the morning-sheen— 
All-tranquil as they who conceal the wile 
And the heart’s deep hate with a winning smile ;— 
For blue and gold tip the bright crest 
Of the wave that morning hath lull’d to rest, 
And ev’ry image that dwells in the sky 
Sleeps on its bosom peacefully — 
Now trembles the maiden’s song on the ear 
As sHe sees those blue waves glancing clear 
I’ th’ morning-light ; for shadows rise, 
That dim for a moment her laughing eyes, 
Shadows so drear, they haunt and dweil 
Where falls the blight of the Fairies’ spell— 
She looks to heav’n and mutters a pray’r, 

And the light and the strength that beam in her eye 
Defy both the powers of earth and air 

From the faith which assures us—God is nigh ! 
And scarcely she reaches the well, when lo ! 
A stranger, whose casque and armor glow 
In the morning-ray, stands there to aid 
At the crystal fount the mountain-maid, 
Abash’d she starts at the stranger-knight, 
As tho’ she had seen a form of light. 
The sunshine had woven from wavelets of foam, 
As, in spires, it rose from the Fairies’ homne— 

“Oh ! be’st thou mortal or Spirit,” she cries, 

While she bent in amazement on earth her eyes ; 

“Whether thy home be the bright—bright sky 
Whose beings live on thro’ eternity— 

Or the depths of these haunted waters that flow 
Ever on, in their channels of crystal below ;— 
By all that I fear in the wave or its spell, 

Be thy mission of evil or good—oh, tell.” 

“ Bright maid ! nor heav’n nor the wave is my home, 
But, as mortal to woo thee and win thee, I come ;— 
For thee have I left the host and the field, 

Sheath’d the blade of the victor and hung up the shield, 
The banner is folded—the war-cry is done, 
And here have I come to claim Mary—mine own! 
Oh! bright was that beauty ;—aye, bright as a star 
My falchion that guided ’mid peril and war ; 
And holy as pray’r was e’er utter’d, the vow 
To die for thee—or with thee—or clasp thee as now”— 
Oh ! sweet are the accents first that fall 
Of love on the heart ;—but sweeter than all 
The new-born world to life they awaken, 

Of all that it dream’d in its loveliest hours ; 

Like the night-cradled incense that morning hath shaken 

From the half-open leaves of still-slumbering flowers— 

And such were the words of the knight, as they fell 
On a heart, which had never yet yielded to spell, 
More than that Nature throws with a merciless chain 
*Round the heart that she loves and hath claim’d fer her 
own,-- 
The heart she hath woo’d with the summer-wind’s strain, 

And wept over dead, when sweet summer was gone ! 

And strange was that feeling which over her threw 

The charm of its bondage, for good or for ill ; 
Awaking a chord, till now she ne’er knew, 

To a music, she felt, that might soften or thrill— 
For the words of the stranger, like wave of a wand, 
Had call’d into life a soft, magical land ; 

Whose bright pathway glitter'd with many a gem 

That droop’d with their fragrance and blush’d with their 

bloom, 
As they wav’d with their burthen of wealth on the stem, 

And freighted the bright summer-air with perfume— 

And streams murmur’d ’round her, melodious as e’er 

Sent a sweet echo back on the wings of the air ; 

And the skies that look’d down were of one changeless hue, 
Like that ye may see in the ocean’s dark blue— 

There were songs, too, of angels that fellon her ear 

With tidings they bore from their own baimy sphere ;— 

Of beings that sport thro’ a long summer’s day 

O’er flowers that never know blight nor decay ; 

And still, as from flower to flower in flight, 





They shake odors that evening’s soft breath lull’d to rest, 
Glancing back from their wings that unchangeable light 
Of a sun that, like ours, ne’er sinks in the West— 
Oh! such were the visions that fell, as he spoke, 
Dreams of heaven ;—the first ray of morning hath broke ;— 
That, like the last ray of the sun as it dies, 
Leave behind the bright image they bear from the skies— 
“ And wilt thou be mine ?” said the knight, as he laid 
His hand on a blossom that hung from her braid ; 
“ By this ower! thine own cheek would rival in hue, 
Meet emblem of truth, fair maiden I vow ;— 
By the bloom of its leaf still burthen’d with dew, 
Bright pearl, the morning hath hung on thy brow, 
Of the maidens I’ve seen in bower and hall 
Thou art the fairiest, sweet Mary, of all !” 
“ The fairest!” she answer’d ; the soft tear that stole 
In its clearness reflecting the depths of her soul ; 
“Oh! well may I deem that the leaves of the rose, 
In the valley’s deep shadow alone where it blows, 
Have as lovely a tint as e’er heaven threw 
Upon earth from its censer of sunshine and dew ;— 
That the waters the steeps of these mountains enfold 
May reflect the bright pageant of purple and gold 
Daylight hangs in the sky ;—that the winds in their flight 
May hymn as rich music as ever was heard 
When their pinions in triumph, sweep over the height 
Of the mountain, as sweeps the strong wing of a bird ;— 
But think not the fiower that blooms in the shade,— 
Oh ! think not the heart of so lonely a maid-——” 
“Can be won by a heart-pledge ?” returnéd the knight, 
“By yon’ sky morning gilds with its tremulous light, 
When we meet next thou’rt mine ;—aye, mine, tho’ the wave 
Of yon Fay-haunted well should of doth be the grave !” 
- * * * * * 


She’s alone—he has gone—but still left behind 

An echo, that ringeth like death in her ear ; 
An echo, as sad as the wail of the wind 

O’er the leaves it hath strewn upon autumn’s dark bier— 
In fear had she met him, and parted in gloom,— 
His first words were Passion—his parting—the tomb ; 
And o’er the lone maiden that fearful “ Farewell !” 
Was link’d in each word with the water’s dark spell,— 
The wrath of the wave and the tempest’s wild roar, 
Spreading ruin o’er all where was beauty before, 
That Valley, where Nature had woven her bower 

Of sunshine that play’d ’mid its crimson and green, 
All lonely and desolate now ;—not a flower 

To mark the sweet spot where bright summer had been ! 
Oh ! such were the thoughts that came over her now, 
Thoughts, like clouds, in gloom shrouding that once laughing 

brow ; 

And yet, like those clouds in a bright summer’s noon 
That we see lighted up by the sunshine of June, 
*Mid the mist that surrounds them, emitting a ray 
That turns e’en the gloom of the cloud into day ! 
The image was his that, ’mid terror and fear, 
Whisper’d safety to her, were that image but near ;— 
Calm’d the depths of her heart—beam’d bright in her eye, 
Lent one passing ray to the storm of her sky, 
And even the waves, as in anger they rose, 
As by song of a Syren were hushed to repose— 
On that image she lingers—that image she dwells, 


, As the sea-music hovers ’round ocean’s deep cells ; 


Recalls ev’ry feature—still listens the tone 

That woo’d her so sweetly and call’d her his own ; 

Till echo, repeating the name as it flies, 

Tells the tale of her love to the bright summer-skies— 
* * * * * * 
Again—again lost Mary sate 
By the haunted wave disconsolate ; 

And ev’ry murmur that she heard, 
Link’d with the stranger’s parting word, 
Reviv’d, as from holy oracle, 
The dread that lies in the Fairies’ spell ;— 
While the sheen of the waves, as they shift and dance 
In the diamond-rays of the morning-light 
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Like the spirits of gladness awak’d from the trance 

Of darkness they dreamt ’neath the sceptre of night, 
Recall’d the sweet smile of the stranger that fell 
Like the halo that hovers ’round daylight’s farewell— 
Als there—written there on the waves as they pass,— 
Clear as tho’ writ ona surface of glass, 
Their meeting—their parting—the terror that crept 
To her soul—and the agoniz’d tears she wept 
As she heard the dark vow that, in parting, he spoke, 
While the light that alternately died and broke 
From his eye, flash’d forth like the half-lighted gloom 
That onsummer-day bursts from the thunder-cloud’s womb— 
And hardly she dares on those waters of green 
(Which ere now, to her beauty a mirror had been) 
To look ; and to watch with a childish delight 

The picture of beauty that look’d to the sky ; 
And seem’d, as it lay in its cradle of light, 

A form, for a moment, lent to earth from on high— 
For a dark spell there lay on each wave as it glow’d,— 
The foam of its crest like a funeral-shroud ; 

And tne moanings, that fitfully rose on the air, 

Died away on her ear with the wail of despair— 

She turns to the spot where last they had met, 

And Faney can image the stranger there yet ; 

Ev’ry charm that spoke in his word, look and tone, 
The smile that had woo’d her—the softness that won, 
Al—all rose with life and with truth, on her eye 
While her heart-broken tones glided mournfully by ;— 


“Is this to love ;—to watch the sky 
Thro’ the long sunny hours of day ; 
And, when at night we look on high, 
To find its glory pass’d away ? 


Is it to love ;—to tend a flower, 
And guard it from the wintry skies ; 
But, ere ’t hath tasted sun or shower 
To see it wither fore our eyes ? 


Is it to love ;—to soar in flight 
Of hope and heart to worlds afar ; 
And find, that ere yon realm of light 
Be reach’d, we’ve lost our guiding-star ? 


Is it to love ;—to list the lay 
Of Passion in our boyhood’s prime ; 
And feel, that ere it melts away, 
Our brow and heart are seal’d by Time ?. 


Is it to love ; to watch and kneel 

By the blest form that’s passing fast ; 
And, in our anguish’d love, to feel 

It is but clay we clasp at iast ? 


And this is Love! oh! wer’t not better 
To live to weep—to suffer—die ; 

Than thus, thro’ life to wear a fetter 
Whose strength, at best, is—mockery ?” 


She ceas’d—and mingles her tears, as they fell, 
With the deep-blue waves of the haunted well, 
Stooping to raise the water that lay 
Calm, in the golden sheen of day ;— 
But, ere she arose, a voice at her side 
With the sweets of Love and Memory laden, 
Like the sun-lighted streams that in harmony glide 
By the flowery banks of the heart’s young Aden, 
Whisper’d in tones so soft to her ear 
That her heart whisper’d back—’twas her lover was near! 
“It needs not to look in that mirror,” he cries 








For the blush of thy cheek or the light of thine eyes, 
For trembling and broken the image that there 
Responds to the breath of the light summer-air ;— 
Not there, my sweet Mary ! but turn, if thoud ’st see 
That fair image, whose beauty and light are from thee, 
Toa heart in whose depths thy dear memory lies, 
As the sun-lighted wave shows the hues of the skies— 
Oh, Mary ! this is it, to love thro’ all time, 
To make the lov’d heart our bright summer-clime ; 
Where, thro’ chances.and changes that darken our sky, 
The sunshine we look for still beams from one eye, 
And the tears and the clouds, that shed gloom on our way, 
One smile of the lov’d one can turn to day ! 
Oh‘! blue is the heav’n and fadeless the flowers 
That shine on and ’twine Love’s paradise-bowers ; 
A canopy brighter, oh ! never was spread, 
Thro’ the long summer’s day, o’er the roses’ bright bed, 
Nor hath Nature e’er shed from her home in the skies 
On the sweet leaves she loves here, more beautiful dyes— 
Then fly with me, Mary, oh! fly with me now— 
By heav’n! day wanes ; and yon’ mountain’s brow 
Is wreath’d with the crown Day’s parting beams cast, 
When on mountain and valley they look their bright last! 
Then fly with me now—!” But why grows the maiden 
So pale, like a rose-leaf with snow overladen ? 
Falling fast are her tears—Is it fear of the stranger, 
Like the first of a storm-cloud sweeps o’er her heart ? 
And tells her that now—this dark hour of danger— 
Hath no drearier word, than that sad one—“ We part !” 
Part ? oh! she cannot—tho’ deadly and drear 
Are the Future’s dark omens that tell in her ear 
The doom that awaiteth the bride of that knight, 
The web of whose fate is woven by night— 
Her bosom it heaves not—half-clos’d are her eyes 
On the shadowy terrors her passion defies ;— 
And her wild-broken accents, half-terror, half-pray’r, 
Like the shuddering soul between hope and despair, 
Flutter over her lips, like the murmur that strays 
’Mid the strings where the wand’ring summer-wind plays, 
And now, all as light as the feathery spray 
That the tempest hath thrown on the wave-beaten shore, 
Unconscious and helpless he bears her away 
Far—far from that home she shall see never more— 
And scarcely his burthen he clasps, when a wail 
Is heard sweeping on thro’ the depths of the vale ;— 
Steep—steep is the mountain-path onward that lies, 
And the gloom of the grave is enshrouding the skies ;— 
All is darkness before, and he shudders to hear 
The dark spell the thunder-cloud knells in his ear— 
Is’*t conscrence, or roar of the tempest or wave 
That awakens her trance with a voice from the grave ; 
For, lo! as she starts, how flashes her eye 
With the pale light ye see in a stormy sky, 
As she sees the blue waves of the haunted well 
Now crested with foam—rushing on with a knell ! 
“It comes—it comes ! There’s death on its tide ; 
Aveng’d are the fairies—We’re doom’d !” she cried ; 
“T left the blue waves uncover’d to-day—,” 
Fainting and breathless, nor more could she say— 
Now burst the wild waves ; as, in madness, they roar 
Thro’ the depths of that Valley where peace was before, 
And summer had long sway’d her flowery reign, 
Scattering loveliness over the plain ;— 
Still the doom*tHevers cling with that strength that gives 
The last faint hope to the heart that lives ; 
They speak not—but look on each other their last 
As the dark wave in madness sweeps o’er them—’ Tis past! 
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A FEW OF THE DARING EXPLOITS OF KATE RICHMOND. 





RECORDED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MADCAP CHALLENGED. 


Some months since, in a few careless and unambitious 
sketches, which I took the liberty of flinging before the 
sovereign people, being rather an unimaginative per- 
sonage myself, I pretty frequently pressed into my ser- 
vice a certain real-life character, Miss Kate Richmond, 
my bosom-friend and my heart’s chosen sister. I be- 
lieve her to possess great capabilities for an amusing, 
unhacknied, life-like heroine, and with her ladyship’s 
leave, I have not done with her yet. 

Iam greatly disinclined to follow in the footsteps of 
my illustrious story-writing predecessors, whose every 
heroine rises from the foam and froth of a constantly 
worked invention, “like Venus coming from the sea,”’ 
endowed with every possible personal perfection,— 
dazzling, bewitching, subduing. But, as a western 
orator once very truly remarked, “ facts is—facts ;”— 
Kate Richmond is handsome, and there’s no use to 
deny it. Yet hers is not beauty for the million—its 
character is decidedly aristocratic. She is dark, dark 
as one whose birth place has slept in the light of those 
stars which are nightly gilding the still halls of the Al- 
hamra, or deeply mirrored in the bosom of the Gau- 
delquivir. She is considerably above the ordinary 
feminine height—has a full and finely developed form, 
and a step and carriage of the head slightly Junonian ; 
but strange to say, her distinguishing trait and ruling 
passion is one peculiarly ungoddess-like and demo- 
cratic. This is, an ever-active and uncontrollable love 
of mischief and fun—fun in all its innocent shapes and 
varieties ; and on this hinge must swing my present 
modest memorials of my friend. 

When the spring of last year was just glowing into 
summer—when May-buds were just blushing into 
June-roses, I found myself en rowte for the East, with 
merry Kate for one of my traveling-companions. She 
was on her return home from a year’s visit to the far 
west, away out to Prairie-land. 

For the purpose of reveling in the exq\isite scenery 
of the Susquehanna and Juniata, we took passage in 
a canal-packet; that most deserted and forgotten of 
conveyances—that Josephine of the Napoleon progress, 
put away for the Maria of steamdom, the imperial car, 
with her long train of superior advantages. 

Sweet Juniata, superb Susquehanna !—in our recol- 
lection’s magic realm ye are visioned passing fair. Ere 
many years, the axe may be busy with your fringing 
wild-wood—the din of the factory may disturb the 
hushed silence of your shores, and its intensive smoke 
come between your waves and the biue heaven; but 
your memories shall still flow on, pure, and quiet, and 
lovely in nature’s beautiful blending of sunshine and 
shadow. 

My friend and I abjured the close and prison-like 
cabin, and spent most of our time on deck. Here we 
watched the banks of fresh and delicate green, as they 
glided by ; here the intense delight which is the herit- 





leaping down to us, like living streams, from those glo- 
rious hills which hemmed in the march of the waters, 
and almost seemed to pillar the arched sky. 

One evening, all hands (passengers included,) were 
on deck, enjoying a magnificent sunset. Kate, who is 
a delightful singer, had been entrancing us for the last 
half-hour, “ by special request,” and was still in the 
full tide of song, when the supper bell rang its rude 
summons 

**No, sir, we thank you—we’ve no call to eat,” said 
Kate to our chevalier d’escorte, as he “‘ presented arms” 
to conduct us down to the table. 

‘We had rather remain where we are—had n’t we, 
Grace ?” 

I assented, and resumed my seat, on the trunk, by 
her side, well pleased with the arrangement. When 
the last head had bobbed down the companion-way, 
Kate exclaimed, with a scornful curl of her lip— 

‘Heavens! what poor substitutes for souls people 
must possess, who can thus turn from scenes like 
these—who afier being regaled by the ambrosia of such 
rich poetry for the eye, and drinking in the nectar of 
this delicious air, can descend to banquet on corn- 
cakes and coffee !” 

* And yet, Katleen my darling,” replied I, “a per- 
fect equality of taste—an universal democracy of poe- 
try were not, afier all, desirable. Bat do you know 
that after having been patriotic and sentimental for the 
others, you have omitted to sing for me? Give me my 
favorite song now, s’il vous plait.” 

Kate drew up her queenly head, and while her whole 
face glowed with impassioned enthusiasm, her rich 
veice poured forth the exulting and defying ‘‘ Song otf 
the Rover.” There is not to me a greater evidence of 
“original sin” yet surviving within me, unsubdued by 
the spirit of love and peace, than my passion for that 
remarkable song. I neverhear it but that my cheek 
burns and my eye flashes—my heart beats strongly, 
almost fiercely, and my veins seem touched with light- 
ning! There is a dashing, driving, tempestuous spirit 
about it, which lashes into fury the still waters of the 
quietest nature ; yet are not its pervading sentiments 
detestible ? 

“J fear not the monarch—I heed not the law ; 

I’ve a compass to steer by, a dagger to draw, 
And ne’er as a coward, or slave will I kneel 
While my guns carry shot, or my belt bears a steel !” 


” 


By “coward” and “slave” J suppose our gentleman- 
pirate means an honest man, and a peaceful citizen. 
Yet have I heard this song sung “ with immense ap- 
plause” in the domestic circle, by the eldest feminine 
hope of a family by far too orthodox to dance—where 
the squeak of a fiddle would send a thrill of horror 
through every heart,—where the pious mother has 
assured me, with solemn earnestness, that she ‘* would 
1’t for fifty, no, not for a hundred dollars,” have one of 
her sons sufficiently conversant with cards “‘ to be able 


age of the lovers of nature,—the pure, deep joy which | to tell a diamond from a trump.” 


is the birthright of young and healthy hearts, came 


But to return to my story. When Kate had finished 
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her song, she asked in a low tone, “‘ Grace, have you 
remarked the young gallant, who has been for some 
time riding along the bank of the river, and intently 
regarding us?” 

I glanced shoreward, and my eye fell on a slightly- 
formed, feminine-looking gentleman, mounted on a 
spirited and delicate-limbed bay, which stepped with 
Blangy-like lightness and grace along the sloping bank. 

“Isn’t he beautiful Y’ exclaimed Kate, with enthu- 
siasm. 

Yes, a very fine animal,” said I. 

**Pho! Grace, I meant the rider. Look, what bril- 
liant eyes, and lovely curls !—should n’t you think him 
very young ?” : 

**Oh, about twenty-five,” I carelessly replied. 

** Nonsense !—he can’t be more than nineteen ; don’t 
you see what an innocent, and brotherish look the fel- 
low has t—There! he’s going !—I’ve half a mind to 
fling him a parting kiss!’ 

* You know you dare not!” I replied, “I challenge 
you to do it !” 

**T will not be dared !” said Kate, and calmly and 
deliberately as Victoria could extend her hand to be 
pressed by the loyal lips of a subject, did this provok- 
ing creature kiss hers to that young stranger! Thank 
heaven, he was a gentleman, and received this unso- 
licited favor of beauty as a cavalier of old would have 
received a rose, flung to him from the bower of a prin- 
cess. He blushed with surprise and pleasure,—in- 
stantly doffed his beaver, and bowed to his saddle- 
bow ; then wheeling his horse, and holding his hat in 
his bridle-hand, he dashed up the bank, flinging back 
kisses at every bound ! 

When he disappeared over the brow of the hill, I 
looked in Kate’s face, and Kate looked in mine—we 
broke intoa hearty and simultaneous laugh, and “thus 
endeth the first lesson.” 

Some months from the time of the novel adventure 
recorded above, while ruralizing in New England, I 
received from Kate Richmond a somewhat lengthy 
epistle, written from her home, in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. The opening of this letter, being perhaps too 
honeyed for an unsympathizing public, I have had the 
self-denial to omit,—commencing in my quotation, 
half-way down the page: 

** And now, Grace, I’ve a story to tell you—an actual 
bona fide story ; quite as romantic and twice as natural 
as your own got-up affair ;—rich in incident, thrilling 
in interest, and startling as a thunder-clap in its de- 
nouement ! 

**Do you remember the distingué looking young 
equestrian, whom we saw on the banks of the Junia- 
ta %the one to whom we, that is I, kissed my hand at 
parting 7—Bur, George Sand, and (the) Dickens! this 
isn’t the scientific way of reeling off a yarn—I shall 
let grimalkin out of the reticule—get my denouement 
before my events. Please consider that question of 
mine as unasked—it does n’t mean anything in parti- 
cular. 

** Now I will try what I can doalaJames: One 
coolish morning in the latter part of the jubilee-time 
of flies and musketoes, (the month of August,) two 
equestrians, one of whom was a female, (my papa 
and J—— you understand,) might have been seen urg- 
ing their fiery steeds along a dusty road. The elder 
(that’s ‘ the governor,’) was somewhat past the prime 
of life—his locks which had once slept in the golden 
sunlight of youth, were slightly silvered with the frosts 





of age; yet he was still strikingly handsome and dis- 
tinguished in his bearing. He wore a black beaver, 
and a coat of that color which reveals itself only when 
light woos it like a lover,—(invisible-green,) all stud- 
ded with buttons, gilded till they brightened the sun- 
beams as they threw them back ; and his lower limbs 
were encased in cloth of a light, mixed material 
(sheep’s-gray). 

“The younger (that’s me,) bore astrong resemblance 
to the elder. She wore a habit, of dark blue cloth, 
buttoned closely up to the throat, somewhat after the 
fashion of the fatigue-jackets of the Mexican mission- 
aries ; and a jockey-cap of black velvet was set jauntly 
on a head of patrician mould. 

“The elder equestrian first broke the silence which 
had for some time continued, by thus addressing the 
younger,— 

«Well, Kate, after the wild steeds of the West, how 
like you the horse which I have provided ? 

**Tolerably, tolerably, papa,—though his ears do re- 
mind one of those which ‘little pitchers’ are said to 
possess, and his mane is toolike a reversed shoe-brush, 
and his tail too abruptly concluded to suit my taste.’ 

“But Grace, I suppose you’re thinking that I don’t get 
along very bravely with my story. Oh dear, I never 
could make a regular litterateuse! How in the name 
of wonder, have they managed to break you to the har- 
ness ? 

‘* Well, nothing particular occurred while outward- 
bound, but on our return—why then, it having become 
as hot as a slavery-discussion in Congress, we took a 
short cut through the woods. As the path was narrow, 
and as ’tis my nature to be second to none, I led the 
way. My horse was the better animal, and we soon 
left my honored sire and his lagging steed to their medi- 
tations. 

“Those were glorious old trees which hung their 
sheltering branches over me, and beautiful were the 
shadowy forest-aisles which stretched out in the dim 
distance. I thought I would try their echoes, and see 
what they were like ; and, checking the canter of my 
nag, into an amble, I opened my throat-cage and let 
out my nightingale-voice, in ‘1’m afloat! I’m afloat!’ 

**In truth, I never so poured my soul into that song, 
—my voice never seemed to roll out in such power and 
volume; I almost fancied that it caused the young 
branches to tremble, as it passed, and shook the lin- 
gering dew-drops from their leaves. Suddenly a horse 
leaped out of a by-path into ours, and its rider, a gen- 
tleman, elegantly-formed and well-dressed, turned his 
face full upon me. Saints defend us !—twas the knight 
of the Juniata! 

“Oh, dear friend, conceive thou, for I may not de- 
scribe the sensations of that moment! The recogni- 
tion was mutual and instantaneous. Still as statues, 
we sat for a moment, looking into each other’s silly 
faces ; then I nodded, slightly and awkwardly, scarce 
conscious of what I did, the young gentleman bowed 
in return, gracefully and smilingly,—then, bidding me 
good morning, in aloud and pleasant tone, galloped 
on, in the direction from which I came. 

**T waited until my father joined me, and then in as 
careless a manner as I could assume, inquired if he 
had met a young horseman on the way. 

“¢ Ves, Katy.” 

*©¢ Well, who is he ? 

“€ Why, it’s Lieut. A——; he’s been here this week, 
drumming up recruits for Polk’s crusade; and by the 
way, as he is‘the son of an old college-friend, I have 
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half a mind to invite him to dinner some of these 
days. Shall I, eh? 

*** Just as mamma thinks best,’ I replied. (Don’t you 
think that he might have known that something was 
in the wind, by this sudden, pattern-daughterish de- 
ference *) 

*** Well, the invitation was given, and accepted—the 
young officer came and was formally introduced by 
my unsuspecting papa. The dinner went off rather 
pleasantly, all things considered, though I was sadly 
nervous and distraite and the lieutenant provokingly 
cool and unembarrassed. 

*** You may repent this, young gentleman! whis- 
pered my wicked spirit, prophetically. 

“Tn a conversation with my father, our martial guest 
stated that he was anxiously expecting orders for Mex- 
ico, and that he longed for an opportunity to distin- 
guish himself in the present war. Oh glory! 

***Can’t you understand, Grace, without my wasting 


words and ink, just how matters progressed, when I | 


tell you that I was bent on a little amusement, and a 
bit of feminine revenge, for what I considered unwar- 
rantable vanity and assurance,—and that he was boy- 


ishly susceptible, and self-conceited, and soldier-like, | 


bent upon conquests. 


speed. We strolled and rode together, and I listened | 


with breathless interest, to his reminiscences of West 
Point, (the most stupid things imaginabie,) and made 
my eyes flash, and tried to look fierce and patriotic, 
when he talked of making foot-tracks in blood, through 
the * Halls of the Montezumas.’ Yet, ’pon my word, 
[had no thought of anything more serious than a flir- 
tation ; and was quite taken by surprise, when he laid 
earnest siege to the citadel of my heart. He firstopened 
upon it a declaration-cannonade, followed by a heavy 
volley of vows ;—he sought to raze it to the level of his 
own, by explosive sighs—he made on its defenders a 
sword-charge of piercing glances, and kept up a steady 
fire of delicate attentions. But he wasrepulsed, brave- 
ly, nobly, repulsed, though I say it,—he retreated at 
last, in despair, and fortunately the very next day 
brought the long looked-for order, and glory claimed 
her son! 

** May we not hope that the young Mars, upsprang 
from Love’s enervating couch of roses, and flung from 
him its unworthy and mocking dreams, to pursue 
with undiminished vigor, his stormy and fiery career! 

** A military unform isa very pretty dress,—Lieuten- 
ant, is a romantic title,—and Lieut. A is a very 
handsome man ; but youare aware that there is a cer- 
tain ‘noble civilian,’ whose pictured semblance lies 
next this faithful heart—that, in short, J am not mine 
own ;—and then, I don’t approve of the Mexican war. 

“Ere closing this letter, I would put my whole heart 
into an entreaty that you will come and spend October 
with me. My parents will then be absent, on a long 
visitation to the west, and I shall be left with the care 
of the house of Richmond, and its younger hopes. 
Brother Tom has promised to break counting-house, 
and cut the yard-stick, for a whole fortnight at home, 
then, and you must know Tom; he’s only two years 





my senior, and my masculinized counterpart. So you 
will be sure to like him. Adieu, adieu, ma chere. 
Kate.” 


Moral: Young ladies who do not approve of the Mex- 
ican war, should not kiss their hands to innocent, civ- 
ilian-looking young strangers, who may be officers, in 
undress. 





Our acquaintance advanced, | 
to use a most original comparison, with telegraphic | 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE DOMESTIC EVIL SPIRIT LAID. 


Now reader, please fancy Kate and I, with a house, 
horses and grounds all to ourselves, and having our 
dear, wild, capricious own way, to our hearts’ content. 
The old people had departed, and I arrived in due 
time, and every day we, that is, Kate and I,—were 
looking to see Tom Richmond bob out of the coach- 
door, and pop into ours. 

One morning, when Kate as usual, was standing at 
the parlor-window, watching for the stage, she clapped 
her hands with childish delight, and cried out,—‘‘ He 
has come!—the coach has stopped !”—Before I could 
reach the window, however, she started, and a look 
of consternation spread over her countenance, as she 
exclaimed, “‘ Horror of horrors !—Heaven must have 
taken our little sins into serious consideration, for here 
comes their punishment, in the shape of old aunt Han- 
nah Simpson, whose annual visitations have been a 
dreaded infliction in the family, for ages! Only see 
her baggage, Grace,—she means to besiege us this 
time! The avaricious old jade, to quarter herself upon 
relatives twenty times removed, in order to hoard up 
her ample income! Look, how she haggles with the 
coachman !—What can I dot—how am I to endure 
this ?” she continued, with tears of vexation in her 
eyes. I counseled her to put the best face possible on 
| the matter, and calmly submit to the necessary evil of 
| this visit ; and when the lady entered, she met from us 
| both a tolerably polite reception. 

The vision which then first fully met my eye, can 
never pass from my mind. A face whose shocking 
ugliness was unredeemed by the slightest pleasing ex- 
| pression—a grenadier-ish figure, bony and angular, 
| arrayed ina garb mean and unbecoming, constituted 
| altogether, the most cold, repelling, castiron piece of 
womanhood which it has ever been my ill-fortune to 

encounter. 
| Aunt Hannah is fifty—she owns to forty—single, of 
| course ; she could not have been otherwise—she is a 
| predestinated old maid,—one who will be an old maid 
eternity through; that is, unmatched and unmatcha- 
ble. 
| She began by pompously addressing Kate: ‘* Hav- 
| ing heard, Miss Catharine, that your parents was absent 
| for a season, I deemed it my duty to come and relieve 
you of the weight of some of your responsible cares.” 
‘Thank you, madam,” replied Kate, “‘ but I feel quite 
| equal to the care of one guest, two children and three 
servants.” 

In the evening, to complete our discomfiture, there 
arrived intelligence from Tom that his visit must be 
deferred a week longer! 

Ah, we soon found that in the advent of aunt Han- 
nah we had seen but the beginning of sorrow. Jea- 
lous, meddiesome, intrusive and bitingly satirical, her 
presence was a constant system of espionage. During 
the day, when we could be in the open air, or keep 
our individual rooms, we were comparatively free from 
it; but the cool hours brought callers and visitors, and 
| after an evening of vexation and mortification, we 
both had a most “ realizing sense” of our wrongs, and 
felt the words of the great statesman, when in agony 
of spirit he exclaimed, “‘ our sufferings 7s intolerable !” 

Prudish, as only a hopelessly single woman can be, 
our persecutor particularly felt a call to be present 
when any of our gentlemen-friends ‘‘ just dropped in.” 
Then did she barbarously knock on the head the most 
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innocent téte-d tétes, and mercilessly crush harmless 
young flirtations in the bud. 

At last, driven to desperation, we one afternoon held 
a council of war. 

“Something must be done, and that speedily !”’ said 
Kate, ‘in retaliation, if not indefence. Why, did you 
see the old piece of petrified prudery come and sit her- 
self down, between me and Charley Byington, last eve- 
ning,—and just too as he was going to say something 
particular ?” 

Suddenly she sprang up, bounded across the room, 
and exultingly throwing open the door of a wardrobe, 
asked, “‘ Do you see those clothes?’ ‘“ Yes, what of 
them Y’? “They are brother Tom’s.” ‘ Well, what 
of that?” ‘Why, I will tell you, if you cannot guess 
—I mean to dona suit, and treat the old lady to a fright 
which she'll not forget till the day of her ‘ happy re- 
lease,’ and ours. I'll take leave of you all, after tea, 
under pretence of going out to spend the evening; if 
no company should come, you get her down into the 
parlor, somehow, and Ill take possession of her room, 
in such a character as she never dreams nowadays of 
seeing in that sanctuary of vinegar-faced virtue.” 

As soon as tea was over, Kate, after publicly giving 
out her intention of absenting herself for the evening, 
privately sought her room. She chose to dispense 
with my services, as valet, but requested me to come 
to her, in half an hour, to inspect her disguise. 

When I entered the room, I could scarcely credit my 
own sight. Her transformation was perfect. With a 
piece of burned-cork, she had manufactured a magni- 
ficent pair of whiskers, and an elegant moustache; a 
stylish beaver was set saucily on the top of her head, 
nearly all the curls parted on to one side. Her linen 
was faultlessly arranged, and the tie of the cravat de- 
cidedly Beau-Brummelish. Her vest and coat fitted 
her fine form as though in love with it, and Miss Cush- 
man herself could not be more at home in inexpressi- 
bles. I started, as her mannish voice met my ear, and 
grew nervous and half-frightened when she gallantly 
kissed my hand, and winding her arm about my waist, 
gazed with her bewitching eyes lovingly in mine. 

“Pm afraid it will be one grand failure, Kate,” I re- 
marked, “ for aunt Hannah has once for a wonder, 
sat down to reading, in her own room.” 

Just then, as though the gods had befriended us, the 
door-bell rang violently! I determined upon a coup de 
main, and running immediately into aunt Hannah’s 
room, exclaimed, ‘‘ Do, dear Miss Simpson, go down 
and entertain whoever has called—I’m a stranger here, 
you know, and would feel awkwardly without Kate— 
I really must be excused!” She graciously consent- 


Presently Kate entered, and took the vacated seat, by 
the reading stand, just in front of the bed, with her 
feet upon a second chair, and a cigar in hand, ready 
to light, at a moment’s warning. It seemed hours, 
though it was scarcely five minutes, before the caller 
left, and the determined tread of the venerable victim 
was heard ascending the stairs. Kate lit the cigar, 
placed it between her lips, and began puffing prodi- 
giously ; and I, bent upon seeing the fun, at all haz- 
ards, sprang on to the bed, and peered through a slight 
parting in the curtains. The ancient damsel stood 
transfixed before the daring intruder in horror and 
amazement! Kate deliberately taking the Havana 
from her lips, and sending an immense volume of 
smoke up to the ceiling, nodded with cool familiarity 
and called out, ‘‘ How are you, old girl Making my- 





self at home, you see!—No offence, I hope. Take a 
seat, eh 7” 

Choking with indignation, yet trembling with fright 
and maidenly alarm, aunt Hannah thought it best to 
beat a hasty retreat ;—but Kate and I had scarcely re- 
gained our rooms, in the opposite wing of the house, 
ere she returned, at the head of the whole kitchen- 
cabinet, seeking for the house-breaker. I thought it 
prudent to join in the search. 

** You must have seen a ghost, Miss Simpson,” I re- 
marked, as we concluded our vain inspection of her 
room, and all its suspicious surroundings. 

** Nonsense !—’twas a young rowdie, who was here, 
in my private sleeping-apartment, a-drinking, and a- 
smoking !—don’t you smell the tobacker ?” 

**T do smell something,” I replied, ‘‘ but it seems to 
me like sulphur.” 

“ Well, sulphur, or tobacker, or co-log-ne, I’m not a- 
going to be stuck away in this exposed, uninhabited 
eend of the house any longer! That low, audacious 
person might have carried me off, and none of you 
known anything about it.” 

“Ah, surely, there was danger of that,” replied I, 
‘and Kate must appoint you another room when she 
returns.” 

We then adjourned to the parlor, and in the course 
of a half-hour, Kate’s “‘ wont you walk in, Mr. Bying- 
ton?’ and “Good evening, sir!’ were heard on the 
steps, and she appeared, in all her lamb-like innocence, 
bonneted and shawled, and full of “the de-light-ful 
evening with the Smiths !” 

Not the least of our fun, let me assure my reader, 
was in listening to aunt Hannah’s immensely exagge- 
rated account of the night’s performances ; stimulated 
by Kate’s countless questions, and sympathising 
amazement and indignation. ‘ Certainly,” said Kate, 
in reply to the injured lady’s concluding demand for 
another chamber,—we will take you into our wing of 
the house, and under that of our protection ; there you 
need fear nothing.” 

The next morning, fair and fortunate, brought with 
it, in the handsome and welcome shape of “ brother 
Tom,” a reinforcement of light and joyous spirits, pro- 
phetic of mirth and mischief, long laughs and frolics, 
and all manner of domestic merry-makings. Oh, 
what glorious times we had! Dear reader, if you are 
an agreeable person, as I take you to be, I would you 
had been there! 

But, in respect to aunt Hannah, we soon found that 
in causing her removal into our immediate neighbor- 
hood we had brought upon ourselves an unlooked-for 
calamity. It was the misfortune of that amiable lady 
to be that pest of a comfort-loving household, a desper- 
ately early-riser. She was “up with the lark,” but 
not to soar, or sing, or for any other high or pleasant 
purpose ; but to scold servants, bang and bustle about, 
and after all, accomplish nothing which could not be 
as well done in broad-daylight. In her capacity of 
Get-’em-up-General, she every morning laid siege to 
sleeping-apartments—her hard, bony knuckles rattling 
like grape-shot against the door, but, as the lock upon 
Kate’s was out of order, she entered the chamber, sans 
ceremonie, and if her voice failed to arouse the sleeper, 
she seized the poor girl by the shoulders, and shook her 
into consciousness. 

One evening, after the enemy had retired to her 
quarters, for the night, Kate, Tom, and myself, assem- 
bled in the back-parlor, and began agitating the sub- 
ject of a second rebellion. 
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**T can’t and wontstand it,” said Kate, “‘ tohave my 
rest broken at such unseasonable hours; and for my 
poor shoulders to feel every morning, that iron grip, is 
enough to make them bare their blades in defence !— 
Pll tell you what, Tom,” she continued, her whole face 
illumined with an inspired thought—“ just take my 
room for to-night, and let the old prude seize upon 
you Yr 

Tom rolled off the sofa, on which he had been loung- 
ing, ‘‘ prone to the dust,” and a peal of loud, long and 
mingled laughter rang through the house. When we 
had regained a proper calmness, and the laughing 
echoes had died away, Kate slipped out of the room,— 
but soon returned, saying,—“ All’s ready, Tom,—I’ve 
carried your dressing-case into my room, and placed a 
robe de nuit on the pillow. So, go now—leave your 
boots down here, and don’t whistle after you reach the 
chamber.” 

“Very well;” said he, “but do you come, in about 
ten minutes, and see if I will pass muster. Good 
night, Miss Greenwood ; don’t oversleep yourself in the 
morning !” 

** Well, how does he look ?’ was my whispered ques- 
tion, as Kate came on tip-toe to my room, after having 
been admitted to Tom’s. 

“Oh, charmingly !—the dress fits him admirably, 
and is very becoming; but I had some difficulty in 
tying down his whiskers, with the night-cap-strings.” 

As the fun-loving reader may suppose, Kate and I 





were for once, up and dressed before the sunbeams 
had kissed open a flower. We waited with breathless 
impatience the coming of the foe. At last, her harsh 
reveille-cough was heard along the passage, and the 
vigorous tramp of her heavy foot, for once a welcome 
sound, as she hurried on her merciless mission. 
Straightway went she, as though driven by her evil 
genius, to that fatal chamber! exclaiming as she en- 
tered—‘ It’s high time génteel young ladies was up !— 
so, bounce out of bed, Miss!” 

“ Then rose from earth to heaven a” mighty scream ! 
wild, plaintive, terrible,—the very chaos of all feminine 
shrieks! We rushed to the scene of action. There 
was Tom, sitting upright in bed, with his strong arm 
around the skinny neck of his elderly relative, looking 
her saucily in the face and laughing heartily at her 
delicate distress ! 

The curtain falls. 

As an example to advanced damsels, I would record, 
that during the remainder of her stay, Miss Simpson 
left us to finish our dreams in peace and tranquility ; 
and was moreover, so quiet and obliging in her demea- 
nor as almost to brighten to a blessing, as she took her 
flight ; which she soon after did—to her temporal, not 
final home. 

Moral: Old maids should not interfere with the flir- 
tations or slumbers of young ladies; lest they bring 
upon themselves an unwelcome visitation, or “ wake 
up the wrong passenger.” 





A LOOSE LEAF CONCERNING HOBOKEN. 


BY THADDEUS W. MEIGHAN. 


*Mid the flowers 
Grows no base thing : but in the balmy air, 
Walking, as angels walk in Paradise, 
Hope, and her sister, white-robed Charity, 
Move onward, circled by the arms of Love. 
The Poet——but grace Marie ! what an ass 
To talk of Paradise and jangling stuff! 
Forgive it, sir.—Kine or TrHe Commons. 


Hosoken is before us, “ sure enough,”—and that is an | concluded not to be. Four times have we settled with 


Americanism in the strictest sense of the term. Well 
done engraver! Whata burin do you wield! Admirably 
transferred, most clever draughtsman! | There’s not a 
New York pleasurer of ardent memory will fail to 
trace the far-famed grounds whose daguerreotype your 
truthful eye has enabled you to present upon the paper. 
Hoboken, from Sybil’s cave to the Weehawken Moun- 
tains, stands out in ‘bold relief—” another term much 
affected by those indefatigable and imaginative lesser 
lights of the weapon mightier than the sword, the pen- 
ny-a-liners. 

Now, indecision is an error of judgment, or a still 
worse failing; showing that the mental qualities are 
unequally apportioned ; proving, in fact, that Nature, 
in compounding the brain, made a hasty job of it, and 
threw in a little more material toward one organ than 
another—a very shabby and careless neglect of duties 
for which Nature ought to receive the thanks of all the 
gigantic intellects with whom the world is blessed. 
And here we confess ourself undecided. Four times 
have we determined to be, what, four times, we have 





our conscience to be very grave, learned and poetical 
in this sketch, and as often have we screwed up courage 
to be gossipy, gay and humorous. We believe we 
must leave the final decision to that patron of all who 
take no heed of the future, and but small notice of the 
present, Chance. And so, we pray you, attend us; 
always bearing in mind, that we are like the youthfal 
adventurer who starts in lite with no fixed motive to 
guide him in his erratic peregrinations. 

Hosoxen is an Indian word,* for the precise signi- 
fication of which we refer our readers to Schoolcraft or 
Catlin, or any one else familiar with the interpretation 
of gutteralsand tomahewk ejaculations. Manhattan, 
we are told, is a complimentary name bestowed upon 


* Ropeart Sanps, whose pen was employed in the old 
Mirror, the Commercial Advertiser, and other standard and 
respectable newspaper publications, avers that in Holland 
there is a town by this name, and that Hobuken was named 
after a Dutch merchant of some consequence in those re 
gions. We very much doubt the correctness of this; but 
give our readers the benefit of it.—7. w. m. 
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New York Island, by the red-men, in commemoration 
of a feast they once enjoyed thereon. It means ‘‘ the 
place where we all got drunk.” We have heard Moderns 
deliver an opinion to the effect that the spot particularly 
under our consideration might more appropriately bea: 
the comprehensive and matter-of-fact title alluded to 
However, we have the honor of the spiritual cognomen. 
and the most elegant part of New Jersey is—Hoboken ! 
Cast your eye over the plate. The view begins at Sy- 
bil’s Cave, a place carved out from the rock by an in- 
genious sculptor, and bored for water, which, like thai 
that gushed forth at the command of Moses, is pure 
and refreshing. It is sold in large quantities at a penny 
per glass, and is purchased, for economy’s sake, by 
young gentlemen who consider mint juleps, sherry cob- 
blers, and other elegant summer beverages not only 
vulgar and hurtful, but, withal, rather expensive. A 
thriving trade is pursued by the lessee of this remark- 
able retreat as he stands, bucket in one hand, and tin 
dipper in the other, watching, with a calculating and 
wary eye, the adventurous pennies and the dewy, cool 
tumblers. Why this little nook is denominated Sybil’s 
Cave, we are at a loss to state; it never held a Sybil, 
or told the fortune of any human being save one—Mary 
Rogers, whose remains were found floating just oppo- 
site. Then it told of violence and murder—of the strug- 
gles of an unprotected beauty with a host of ruffians ; 
then told it of a fortune leading to untimely death and 
blood unavenged and unregarded. Oh! What a dark 
mystery could that cave, were its damp portals per- 
mitted to exercise the faculty of speech, lay bare and 
deeypherable before an appalled and wondering world! 
But no Sybil abides there to break the spell, or un- 
weave the warp and woof of the ill-starred girl’s dis- 
mal fate. Inthe mystic womb of futurity, at the period 
when all deeds done in the flesh will be revealed by 
the searching eye and equal judgment of God, will the 
connexion between Sybil’s Cave and the beautiful 
cigar girl be thoroughly and unmistakeably explained. 
Wo! to you, then, who took upon yourselves the pre- 
rogative of Divinity and dared to invade the Sanctuary 
of Life! Wo! to you who stilled the heart of the mis- 
tress to drive the swain into the commission of the un- 
pardonable sin of self murder! But let us relinquish 
this melancholy train of thought. 

Perhaps there is no river on earth more sublime, in 
the scenery which skirts it, than the noble stream 
which keeps alive the recollection of Hendrick Hudson 
the unfortunate navigator. 

London’s Thames isa muddy, artificial tributary niill 
stream in comparison. The Loire and the Seine of 
France, the cold Forth of Scotland, Egypt’s Nile, the 
Wangho of China, the Indus and Ganges of Hindostan, 
Africa’s Niger and Gambia, the Euphrates of Turkey 
in Asia, the Liffey, Shannon and Boyne of the land 
where potatoes are at present almost as scarce as toad 
and serpents, Spain’s Ebro and Guadalquiver, the Po 
and Tiber of lazy, Brigandish, musical, sunny Italy, the 
Danube, and the Elbe ; the Vistula of Prussia, Russia’s 
Wolga, the Amazon one hundred and fifty miles wide 
at the Equator, the Rhine and Rhone, the grandest of 
European rivers, and having their rise in romantic 
Switerland, all are inferior in Nature’s graces to our 
own dear delightful Hudson without its turretted castles, 
its traditions and legends of centuries, or its artificial 
aids to commend it to the attention of the dwellers in 
every pant of this mundane ball. From the Atlantic to 
the Mohawk, our own stream presents varying but 
never ending beauties ;—giand in the winter, and lovely, 


beyond description, during the reign of Spring and 
Summer. The scenery of the Hudson is never mono- 
tonous like that of many of the rivers to which we have 
called attention. On the contrary it presents what 
Burke calls a “ principal property of beautiful objects.” 


The line of its parts is continually varying, but never- 


so quickly as to surprise or offend. The sharpness of 
its angles does not startle the vision, while there is 
nothing long continued in the same manner. It is 
rugged, soft, imposing and simply elegant by turns— 
now creating one emotion in the behdlder, now an- 
other. At one moment we have a specimen of the 
quiet and content of rural objects; next see we a com- 
promise between the bleak sublime and the superbly 
grand, as in the Weehawken Mountains, which are 
well represented in our view. The peculiar beauties 
of the Palisades or Highlands, frowning and smiling 
at once, here presenting an aspect of picturesque bar- 
renness, there showing an admixture of utter chaos 
and the refinements of art, are too familiar with all our 
home readers to require more than a passing reference. 
Fifty years hence there will be nothing else in the way 
of river scenery talked of. Bulwer has recounted the 
movements of the *‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” and before 
the rising generation is gray, similar works will be 
written of the noble Hudson ; the stream of fast steam- 
boats, and next to Mississippi, the greatest theatre of 
“blows up,” “dreadful collisions” and ‘dangerous 
racing” on the American Continent. 

We. believe that Hoboken, ever since it was worth 
anything more than a pack of beaver skins, and a few 
pounds of tobacco, has been in the hands of the family 
now having control there—the Stevens’s, who are men 
of perseverance and industry, and one of whom, at 
least, exercises great skill in the mechanic arts. 

Who has not heard of Hoboken as the scene of innu- 
merable duels—the ground whereon Aaron Burr shot 
Hamilton, and where Price was killed by a British 
officer? Fanny Kemble has honored it, in her Diary, 
as a place where a famous Turtle Club weekly met to 
eat Turtle soup and drink pleasant Cogniac. Fanny 
could understand that Calipash and Calipee were a 
luxury, but she could not forgive the club for sending 
her father an invitation, in Which he was informed of 
the hour at which “spoon exercise” would commence. 
‘* Spoon exercise” was a phrase so thoroughly indica- 
tive of American vulgarity and low breeding that Fanny 
advised ** dear pa,” not to go. That Turtle Club, old 
as the last generation, still preserves its organization, 
and the annual dinner is yet one of the merriest re- 
unions of thetime. Upon one of the duels above spoken- 
of Fay founded his novel of *‘ Hoboken,” a book en- 
tirely devoted to the author’s prejudices against the 
custom of saving wounded honor by an appeal to hair 
triggers and the surgeon. 

Then there are the swings in which young ladies 
faint—the flying horses that make them dizzy, the 
whirligigs that induce hysterics and apoplexy; the 
Quoit grounds where consumptives might invigorate 
their feeble muscles if they would ; the Magnesia and 
Sulphur rocks dripping wholesome medicines from 
every pore, and, occasionally, squads of Penobscot 
Indians who speak very bad English, and manufacture 
good baskets for the wherewithal to purchase “ fire 
water,” and blankets. All these features have for many 
years made Hoboken a region of importance, and 
given the business denizens of the Metropolis a cheap 
opportunity for Sunday galas beyond the precincts of 








the too-familiar bricks and mortar. Scores of lovers 
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have arranged their future destinies in this retreat, to | advertised a Buffalo Hunt to be seen and enjoyed in 
revisit it, years after the fatal consummation of their | that vicinity. The Buffalos were exhibited to about 
hopes, with interesting families of darling little ones j twenty thousand people. When allowed to run et 
who wanted an airing and a scamper over the velvet | large, they bolted among the spectators, appalled the 
lawns which have of late been cut away, and carried | would-be sportsmen, killed one quict individual, and 
off in carts, to permit the foundation of a village of | went scampering through the country at random. 
execrable wooden cottages. The promenaders in this | Satisfied with these attempts to revive ficld sports, the 
ever-lovely spot are now pained to hear the | projectors never tried to establish: the old Morrice dance 
“Clink of hammers closing rivets up” |} upon the green, orto vrocure the performance of a race 
in an iron boiler factory which rears its classic roof on | by men in sacks. They had tried ancieut Sacks-on 
the river’s bank just below thecave. This, and the hub- | * sports” to their hearts’ content. 
bub created by the erection of the aforesaid wooden | Loug may the subject of our desultory sketch remain 
cottages, partly robs the suburban place of its charms. | a place of rural amusement for New York! We could 
However, the visitor forgets these drawbacks in the | better do, in summer, without’ice for our beverages 
attractions of the Champs Elysees, where, during the |than without Hoboken. It is of more benefit to the 
summer months, a band of musicians, almost as good | health of the city than Brandreth’s medicinal pellets or 
as that heard from the baleony of the American Mu- |an army of disciples of Esculapius. It is the city 
seum, edifies the pleasure-seekers with selections from | dweller’s first lesson in nature—his primer of the coun- 
the most popular operas; by which is meant, the ope- | try—his rudimental tutor in the enjoyment of breezes 
ras that have been most popular during the last centu- | impregnated by the exhalations of healthful vegeta- 
ry. In addition to the gratuitous flow of harmony is | tion—and is as necessary to his happy existence six 
frequently proffered a series of amusements similar to | months of the calendar year as anthracite coal and 
those vended, for sinister purposes, by the ancient Ma- | Guernsey flannels are while the rigors of the other six 
gii, and now understood, in great perfection, by a | reign over us. Although an enthusiastic lover of pro- 
scion of the old Netherlands, named Herr Alexander. | gress,we would experience profound regret at the enter- 
It is estimated, by some classes, that the very essence | prise which could despoil delightful Hoboken and sink 
of worldly elysium is embraced in the act of sitting on | it among the common-places of trade and mercenary 
a four inch by eight deal bench, watching the regattas | utility. Its crags and valleys ;—its gravelled walks 
upon the placid bosom of the North River, listening to | canopied by patriarchal boughs and vencrable branch- 
the consequences of Strauss’s and Rossini’s genius, | es—its eccentric but superb attributes of indigenous 
drawing very indifferent ardent spirits through straws, | romance—its quaint old buildings—all are too nearly 
and gazing upon the “entertainments of the day” | allied to associations and reminiscences which must 
with steady optics. | be ever dear to Knickerbockers and their descendants, 
There was once a desperate attempt to revive old | to permit the rage for modern improvements to sweep 
English field sports in this famous place, but without | them away and render their charms mere matters of 
any success. After a display of negro minstrelsy, and itradition. Ever give us Hoboken as it is!’ We under- 
a show of the power of gravitation by a slack wire | stand that the annual income of the proprietors, from 
dancer, a miserable fox, bearing a singular similarity | the ferries alone, is many thousands of dollars ; the 
to a cat whose fur had been submitted to the action of | rents of different establishments on the grounds are 
fire, was started, and there gentlemen, arrayed in fancy | probably as much more. We have known thirty 
costume, and mounted upon quadrupeds which might | thousand persons to cross the river in the Hoboken 
as well have been accounted peaceable cows as horses, | boats in one day, between sunrise and twilight. 
followed in pursuit. The fox found a safe cover some-| Near Hoboken proper isa grand feature in the eyes 
where, while the hunters were permitted to take differ- | of a numerous class—a iace course for men and 
ent courses. One found himself in a turf-bog near the | horses. We have not made any prominent allusion to 
foot of Weehawken mountains ; another was left stick- it, inasmuch as we do not believe that racing improves 
ing, like an elevated pair of tongs, astride the lowest | (as is asserted) the “breed of horses,” and we are 
branch of an oak tree, and the remaining gentleman quite certain that the condition of men is but little ele- 
was troubled with a dislocated shoulder got by ground | vated by frequent visits to any spot where amusement 
and lofty tumbling over his horse’s head. At a later | is made the excuse for inhuman cruelty. 


| 


period a well known charlatan, who deals largely in We had intended to transcribe a revolutionary tradi- 
stuffed monkeys, Siamese-like manufactures of cod- | tion of Hoboken in connection with this paper, but we 
fishes and baboons, and varnished conchological dis- | find our random remarks have already exceeded mod- 
plays—in fat boysand prepared corpses which he call- | erate and proper limits, and so we defer the tale toa 
ed petrified (although his heart truly merited the title)— | future disposal. 





CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. N. ORR. 


Ah little think they who with careless ear ' And wearing in each core the living light 
Pass by the whisperings of the prattling boy, | Attesting their own prvrity. Oh, give me 
That from those lips melting in rosy smiles | The lisping accents, and the sparkling eye, 


And though proud orators may sway the world 
With their rich eloquence, and man may bow 
Before the nicely modulated voice, 

And powerful gesture of the learned one, 


Fall pearl-drops purer than the diver finds 

Beneath the ocean wave. Pure gems of thought! 
Not fashioned by abstruse philosophy, 

But starting from the young heart’s dreamy depths, 
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Yet I will turn me to the blue-eyed boy, 

And find an eloguence in his soft voice, 

That thrills my heart like the first breeze of spring, 
Wooing the dew-drop to the violet’s cup. 

Stern questioners !—they send the thought of man 
Like a young bird forth, and say, explore 

The depths of ocean, and the unfathomed mine,— 
Soar up the blue empyrean—read the book 

Of starry mysteries—enter Heaven’s gate, 

And number all the angel songs of praise 

Hymned to the great Eternal—then return 


Or prison perfumes by the south winds freed, 
And hold the sunbeam in the sinewy grasp. 
Alas! the dove went forth, but must return 
Wearied, and yet unsatisfied. And these ye call 
But children! God! that they should ever learn 
To guard the heart, and write upon each leaf 
The words of sin,—blotting out all the bright 
And too ethereal of their angel natures. 

Yet such is life. The crowing babe hath most 
Of seraph in him,—then the boy looks upon Earth 
And waiks in Eden,—Eden still for him, 

Till all his faith in fellow man is lost. 





And catch the music of the Zolean lyre, 





‘FOREIGN FACTS. 


NOTED DOWN BY 


“PEN AND INK.” 


NO. II. 


Errs we have not, yet we sce ; 
Tongueless, but not dumb, are we ; 
Artists are not, yet we draw 
Pictures true, and free from flaw ; 
Straying not beyond your chair, 
Yet we travel voyages rare ; 

Spite of distance, wind or weather, 
We bring absent friends together : 
Pardon, happiness, or wo, 

We deny,—and we bestow : 
Charity we oft withhold,— 


Oft give love more rich than gold; 
We can satirize the vaia, 

Censure vice in wholesome strain : 
Thoughts, that else would leave no trace, 
Find, through us, a dwelling-place : 
Joined, we labor ceaselessly ;— 

But, when severed, useless we. 
Mortals ! friends! we toil for you, 
Patient, humble, silent, true : 

Long as ye can speak and think, 
Love your servants—“ Pen anp Inx.” 


Ws left you at Lancaster, gentle lady; and if our lence ; and after receiving his fee, you have observed 


guidance then pleased you, perhaps you will submitto 


it once more. We will transport you to Preston and 
thence tg Blackburn. The country here is undulated, 
though flat and commonplace. But the banks of the | 
Ribble are very pretty, and on the road, your eye is 
caught by an old Hall, (now converted into an inn,) 
from the gothic windows of which streams forth the 
light, giving an ancient and picturesque effect to the 
scene. Once arrived at Blackburn, you must rise be- 
times, and take one very agreeable ride in the neigh- 
borhood, where you will perceive many elegant family 
residences. There isa funeral passing; and in this, 
as in other instances, you find more resemblance to 
your own land, in the country customs, than in the 
city usages of England. Crowds here attend the fu- 
nerals, and you see few, save the immediate relatives, 
in mourning. Your stay is unavoidably limited,and we 
now guide youonto Bolton. The scenery is of ordina- 
ry prettiness, (for you must ever bear in mind that you 
have not visited the “beauty-districts” of England :) 
the officers and attendants on this rail-road are remark- 
ably civil and assiduous. And here, as elsewhere, you 
may note one of the many beneficial changes effected 
by that great propeller of civilization, the steam-en- 
gine; viz. the abolition of fees:—a change far more 
important in principle than in the actual value of the 
gratuities. The rudeness and extortion you have too 
often witnessed among the stage-coachmen on your 
journeys, give a bad general impression of that class, 
whose eccentricities, reputed wit, and huge bulk, were, 
in former days, stock in trade for novelist and tourist. 
You have seen, from the window of the country inn, 
the coachman, witha cigar in his mouth, thrust his 
head and hand in at the coach-window, in the very 
faces of the passengers, with an air of familiar inso- 


him examining the amount with nice calculation. 
Often, when dissatisfied, you have heard him follow- 
ing even females into the inn with blustering com- 
plaints as well as muttered grumbling. It is to be 
hoped that these cases are exceptions to the rule ; but 
it is always a cause of rejoicing for the traveler when 
civility and accommodation cease to be measured by 
the calculation of what he has given or of what he 
looks able to afford. 

For mere curiosity,—(of which, as a woman and a 
Yankee, you may be charitably supposed to have a 
double share,)—pray taste this oaken cake: its quantity 
is ample for the price, but its quality is such as to yield 
little nourishment. Yet thousands are contented here 
around you if they can only procure enough of that 
coarse chafly food. You likewise would scarcely be 
able to walk one weary mile in the clumsy wooden 
shoes worn by the poorer class, yet they in turn com- 
passionate the bare-footed pedestrians they meet. Thus 
is the homely English proverb mercifully verified: 
‘the back is fitted to the burthen.” 

We shall not suffer you to stay in Manchester much 
longer than to visit an old church: part of its stone- 
work is said to have been built in 1422. According to 
custom, you delightedly examine the magnificent carv- 
ing of the oaken galleries and pews. As you pass 
through the streets, you will observe they are cleaned 
by a machine which does its work admirably : though 
it is hard to say why labor-saving machines should be 
used where there are already many more hands to 
work than there is work to do. A peculiar feature of 
some of the streets, are “bread and cheese shops ;” 
where the rolls and loaves are displayed in the win- 
dows “supported” by large cheeses, and whence you 
see various groups emerging with their two-fold pur- 
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chase, which, with the addition of beer, is the nation- 
ally characteristic meal. Noone in Manchester walks 
unprovided with an umbrella, at any season ; it is con- 
fidently affirmed that it rains there, three hundred and 
sixty five days in the year. As if to disprove this as- 
sertion, (perhaps out of compliment to you,) the wea- 
ther, during your stay, has been uninterruptedly clear 
and bright. You proceed from Manchester to War- 
rington by a canal, which, whatever its value in a 
mercantile view, you sincerely hope is an unfair spe- 
cimen of canals on this island. Its waters are so offen- 
sive, its boats so little adapted for comfort, that your 
enjoyment of the pleasing country on each side is 
much impaired. 

The railroad into Yorkshire is a laborious and enter- 
prising undertaking. The country though fertile and 
often picturesque, ismountainous. One tunnel through 
the rocks is one mile and three quarters in length. But 
an obstacle still greater than the hills was found in the 
quicksands. The toil somewhat resembled Penelope’s 
web, for in one part of it, the workmen gained but an 
inch a day, and were compelled to abandon another 
tunnel, (in consequence of quicksand,) after a labor 
of four years! The housesand fences are mostly built 
of stone, indeed in Lancaster you saw but one brick 
house, and have found none on this road until you 
reached Wakefield. After a short stay in Yorkshire, 
you return, passing through Darnsley, (remarkable 
only for coals being cheap and plenty,) and arrive at 
Derby. But the train allows no time to pause. Sur- 
vey the noble building at the “‘ Railway Station ;” you 
will allow it isthe handsomest you have seen ; although 
the various stations are every where excellent buildings, 
and greatly improve the general aspect of their neigh- 
borhood. 

Over hill and dale agreeably diversified, you journey 
through Derbyshire. Barren and rugged as many 
scenes appear, their wildness has a charm for you; 
and at last you behold mountains worthy of the name. 
The level countries, where, except during your visit to 
Yorkshire, you have chiefly rambled hitherto, dignify, 
by the title of hills, elevations that remind you of Wes- 
tern phraseology, in which small stones are called 
rocks: whence a traveler,—with that accuracy of de- 
tail and deduction, that acute inquiry and deep re- 
search which distinguish so many tourists,—might 
draw this interesting conciusion, that little boys in the 
far West are modern editions of the ancient Titans; 
as it is a frequent fact in those regions that children 
throw “rocks” ateach other. Lookat the thick heavy 
mists rolling from the top of each tall peak, and spread- 
ing over the face of the whole country: they chill the 
spiritasthey do the frame. The poet’s figure of madness, 
—‘‘one eternal now,”—might be rendered as a descrip- 
tion of this region,—* one eternal rain.” But perhaps 
the sun may deign to shine before you take your de- 
parture ; therefore wait patiently, and rejoice that no 
superstitious deification in the presentday makes your 
prosperity or wo dependent upon the encouraging or 
disheartening aspect of that planet. Besides, (if con- 
jecture errs not,) you have set out with a resolution to 
create your own comfort, with a disposition to be hap- 
py and pleased; the true secret of enjoyment every 
where: for without it, the denizen of a brilliant ball- 
room will find her station one of heartburning and dis- 
appointment, and the cosmopolitan wanderer will 
travel “from Dan to Beersheba” and cry—all is bar- 
ren, 

Buxto’. is the Saratoga of Derbyshire; and like Be- 
VOLUME IlI—9, 


thesda’s pool, is the resort of the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind. Its cures, if you give full credence to the 
guide-books, or to the ‘Asseverations of the ‘oldest 
inhabitants,” are scarcely less miraculous than those 
of the angelic and periodical visitor. There is a cha- 
ritable fund established here which is worthy of imita- 
tion, (if it does not exist already,) at all such medici- 
nal springs. Its object is to supply the means of trans- 
portation hither and of maintenance while here of 
those invalids and cripples who are too poor to afford 
aconveyance. Subscriptions are open for this fund, 
and discourses are frequently preached in its aid atthe 
churches: on one of these occasions the Duke of De- 
vonshire, (the magnate of this vicinity, then himself 
an invalid,) held the plate. What hand or pursecould 
resist that appeal! Owner of such a title and its enor- 
mous rent roll, known as a gentleman of taste and lib- 
erality, and moreover a bachelor, can the whole peer- 
age afford greater elements of popularity ? To append 
any distinguishing nomenclature in speaking of ‘the 
Duke” would here only prove your ignorance ; for, as 
in London the popular voice acknowledges but one 
Duke—Wellington—so in Buxton there is also one 
Duke—Devonshire—* The Duke” is in either case a 
sufficient specification. 

This is the height of the season; there are scarcely 
houses enough to contain the visitors: your coming 
hither has been the thought of a moment, therefore 
hope not to obtain rooms at the large hotel. No mat- 
ter; you will be less exclusive, but more able to look 
about you. The hotel is a pretty building in the form 
of a crescent, with a piazza lined with shops,—the 
fashionable lounge. The other half circle is defined 
by a large mound, around which very pleasant walks 
gradually ascend. You may hear the full tones of the 
band, now playing there, growing louder as you ap- 
proach. You will take many romantic rambles in the 
vicinity of Buxton, some of which look wild and un- 
trimmed enough for the heart of Georgia. 

But your first object is now your domicile. Small 
cottages are scattered far and near, and in one of them 
you will take up your abode. The love of exclusive- 
ness cannot well be indulged here, for a bedroom is 
the most an individual cansecure. Therefore, although 
at different hours and separate tables, you all share 
one old-fashioned dining and sitting-room. So much 
the better. The storm is descending with violence. 
The rattling thunder, the streaming rain, and the 
sheeted lightning, unlike to any you have lately wit- 
nessed, as well as far more awful, remind you of the 
storms in the valley of the Mississippi or on the tops of 
Alleghany. Yonder farmers have just dismounted in 
time to escape the full fury of the elements, and are 
eagerly divesting themselves of their half drenched hats 
and comforters. After a short dialogue with the host- 
ess, they enter the room, and with rough, but true 
courtesy, salute the company collectively. Your un- 
accustomed ear has already found much amusement 
in the various dialects spoken in that general sitting- 
room. Here is an addition to the list. The new- 
comers are from different counties, but their discourse 
is very intelligible. The first inquiry among country- 
people is everywhere the same: “as you come from 
such a place, do you known Mr. So and So of those 
parts?’ The question is rarely answered in the nega- 
tive; for, if “Mr. So and So” be unknown, “ Mr. such 
aone, his cousin or neighbor,” is certainly an acquaint- 
ance. Thus community of occupation and knowledge 





of mutual friends, have in ten minutes established a 
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cordiality betwen the two farmers and they agree to 
partake of their dinner together ; (which is by no 
means an unusual plan here.) You, gentle lady, are 
seated at the window. A little round table is beside 
you, with its white cloth, and companionless knife and 
fork. The ‘‘Guide to the Beauties of Derbyshire” 
which you hold in your hand cannot so far engage your 
attention, as to prevent your hearing an occasional 
word from your communicative neighbors, who are 
dining at your elbow. ‘ Wheat,” “‘ barley,” ‘ bul- 
locks,” ‘the rain,” “the almanac,” are one by one 
dropped from theirlips. Your thoughts are wandering 
—whither? To your home,—to 
“ That vast shore washed by the farthest sea,” 
which Shakspere, sharing in the general misapprehen- 
sion of his day, has classed under one comprehensive 
name—the Indies: a universal error, of but little import- 
ance, had it not deprived the aborigines of your land of a 
local and individual appellation. One of your neigh- 
bors feelingly deplores that the home supply of cattle is 
insufficient for this nation of *‘ Beef-eaters,”’ that the 
European continent exports the largest proportion for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. So that instead 
of the “ Roast Beef of Old England” of which you and 
other foreigners innocently imagine you partake, you 
are most commonly fed upon the continental produc- 
tion. Whata melancholy decrease of nationality! 
“Tis” Beef! “But” English Beef “no more !” 


Then follows a discussion of Beef in all its varieties, 
which falls unheeded and meaningless upon your in- 
attentive ears. But like the German who shed tears of 
joy in England on beholding a German sausage, so you 
are startled from your revery by the mention of Amer- 
ican Beef. One of the farmers, or graziers,—(for they 
may be either, or both,—) inquires the other’s opinion 
of the “‘ American Beef” lately imported ; having heard 
that the specimens sent in barrels are far inferior to 
those supplied by the English market ; and shrewdly 
remarks that a great deal sold under that foreign ap- 
pellation has never crossed the Atlantic. ‘ You say 
truly,” replies his companion ; “I know such to be the 
case ; for a grazier living hard by where I come from, 
bought up, a while ago, a lot of cases marked “ Ameri- 
can Beef,” and packed them full of lean cow-beef off 
his own land, sold them as foreign, and made a huge 
profit by the speculation !” 

*©Oh” America! “‘ what” frauds “are committed 
in thy name !”—- 

The rain has ceased, lady ; and the sun is peeping 
forth, although in a very undecided manner. Stroll 
out while you may ; look into the shops in the Crescent. 
‘You will see specimens of different kinds of spar, found 
‘in the country, wrought into tasteful ornaments. The 
most remarkable are from the adjacent mines and are 
‘called Blue John, than which nothing of the kind can 
‘be more beautiful. 

A watering-place is the same all over the world. A 
reading-room, an assembly-room, a fashionable prom- 
enade, a circulating-library, and a theatre; bands of 
music, fireworks, crowds of healthy idlers of every 
country and station; and numbers of hopeless inva- 
lids: some tended by hirelings,—some, by affectionate 
friends—and some, in thatstate, which, poor or wealthy, 
is alike desolate, have come hither to be healed or to 
die alone. 

You will experience much civility from the Buxtoni- 
ans, and will be especially pleased by the attendance 
in the shops. You repeatedly witness a sight which is 





to you unpleasing. Men,—some, vigorous and erect, 

some, old and seemingly feeble,—dragging along in 

chairs such invalids as are unable to bear the motion 

of a carriage; (although a few of those thus seated 

look as though indolence alone confined them there.) 

The toil is not half so hard as that which hundreds of 

laborers endure, but it appears a conversion of men 

into beasts of burden: and as such it is a painful sight 

to your foreign eyes, like the yokes worn by the milk- 

women who perambulate the streets of London ; which 

though they may be the easiest mode of carrying the 
weight, had never before been seen by you save round 
the necks of oxen. But those “ unconsidered trifles” 
which often most attract a stranger’s attention, are not 
wrong simply because they are peculiar ; and in every 
country, owe frequently their reprehensible aspect only 
to the idiosyncrasy of the foreigner who contemplates 
them. Had this doctrine been constantly present to 
the minds of many whose profession and abilities alike 
qualified them for writing travels, how much more 
veracious as well as tolerant, would many accounts of 
different lands have been, than they now appear. Your 
stay is limited ; wander into the assembly-room for an 
hour. The visitors drop slowly in and range them- 
selves on the seats placed round the hall. They are of 
course what is figuratively called a mixed company ; 
and seem resolved not to mix in reality. There is no 
sign of cordiality among those who evidently know 
each other. For the first half hour scarcely a sound is 
heard except the whispers of a few ladies, who, be- 
coming conscious of the silence around them, suddenly 
cease as if alarmed at their own voices: the gentlemen 
keep at a respectful distance: the master of cere- 
monies has the prospect of a sinecure. The orchestra 
commence playing, and at last a few adventurous ones 
boldly rise and promenade the hall. Not even the 
music of the Polka, whose effects have lately rivaled 
the bite of the Tarantula, has much influence here. 

One by one the stragglers resume their seats ; the music 
ceases: a pause ensues. At length by slow efforts two 
quadrilles are formed. Dancing will make the rest of 
the evening pass more cheerfully, but the room has an 
atmosphere of cold, but undignified, dullness. Leave 
the dancers to that enjoyment, known only, it is said, 
to England and America, of walking listlessly through 
certain figures with a gravity which suggested the sar- 
castic inquiry of an Oriental traveler: ‘ Are your 
dances religious ceremonies ?” 

Away to rest; for early in the morning you must 
take your farewell ride around Buxton, and visit Chats- 
worth, one of those mansions of the nobility which are 
exhibited to strangers. Walter Scott has made this 
land already familiar to you by the instrumentality of 
our brethren. Yes. By ‘‘ Penand Ink” he has brought 
the Peaks of Derbyshire visibly before thousands of 
eyes that may never behold them save in his delinea- 
tion. Such dreary weather will not permit you to 
clamber up the mountain, even for the sake of the 
grand, though fog-encumbered, prospect which you 
would there obtain. Have you not often thought that 
many of those who toil to ascend hills which are as 
“hard to climb” as that 

“ Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 
do it from no love of nature’s beauties, no thirst after 
general know!edge, but simply for the egotistic pride of 
saying they have been there? There is an old anecdote 
of Sheridan appropriate to this subject. He, when his 
son expressed a regret at not having ascended Mont 
Blanc, asked—why ? and upon hisson’sreplying: ‘‘ Be- 
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cause I could then have had the pleasure of saying I 
had been there,”—he slyly and readily rejoined: ‘and 
can you not say that as it is?” 

Up and away—you will enjoy your ride. In this 
rocky region the fences are all of stone: some of them 
are formed by large slabs bound together with iron 
clamps. Ifstone be cheap and plenty, labor, it would 
seem, is equally so. There are several remarkable 
caves here well worth a visit. Buta descent thither in 
this weather would furnish the intruder with cold and 
rheumatism sufficient to test all the healing powers of 
Buxton Wells; and as we deal not with imagination, 
but with Fact, we can note down no description of 
those caverns, which when illuminated, are said to be 
of fairy-like beauty. Be satisfied with resting awhile 
at a very pretty like house called by the inviting name 
of ‘* The Cottage of Content.” The stone floors, the live 
hedges, and the specimens of spar, establish its locality. 
Through the gloom you may discern, in giant indis- 
tinctness of proportion, ‘*‘ The Peak:’ the ‘‘ Devil’s” 
Peak,—the Peak of “ Peveril,”’—or, if he may be named 
in such company,—the Peak of Walter Scott! You are 
now enteringa picturesque road, leading to Chatsworth, 
called ‘the Duke’sRide.” Your progress remindgyou 
of the story of Puss in Boots, substituting “‘ the Duke” 
for the Marquis of Carabas. 

“* Whose are those fields ?’—The Duke’s! “ Who 
owns yonder woods?’—The Duke. ‘*To whom does 
that quarry belong?’—To the Duke. ‘ Whose are 
those meadows—those cottages—those horses—those 
gardens?’—The Duke’s. ‘‘ Whose is that delightful 
residence ?’—The Duke’s gardener: (Mr. Paxton, of 
botanical and horticultural celebrity.) But the Duke’s 
wealth is real ; that ofthe Marquis was only imaginary : 
at least, so says the story, which every one has read, or 
if not, which every one ought to read. But, alas! this 
is the age of matter-of-fact, and such advice is now 
heretical. Dolls are voted frivolous unless as a study 
for costume to Lilliputian women: toys are considered 
superfluous unless they elucidate mechanical princi- 
ples to philosophers five years old; and the minds of 
the young, (for there are few children now,) must not be 
taught duplicity by reading the unwarrantably false 
assertion that Pussy once wore large boots and had the 
gift of speech: in which last faculty he surpassed even 
that canine Crichton, Mother Hubbard’s Dog. Does 
the present “ rising generation” begin to show the fruits 
of this over-rational instruction? Are extraordinary 
genius and impregnable veracity the most prominent 
characteristics of the age? Like Brutus, you, lady, 
“pause for a reply.” —Of course there isa Lover’s Leap 
hereabouts: there never was a mountainous scene 
without it anywhere. You proceed to the Hall which 
stands near the foot of a well-wooded hill; the Derwent 
flows gracefully through the valley. Cast one glance 
of admiration at the magnificent front of the building, 
and enter. As in other similar mansions, the house- 
keeper and domestics conduct strangers through the 
house and grounds, and of course receive a fee for their 
pains. But the custom has been abused by visitors; 
for instead of a reasonable compensation for the trouble 
given, the wealthy and ostentatious outvie each other in 
squandering what would make many poor hearts glad, 
and those who can ill afford such expensive folly, too 
oiten yield to the promptings of human pride, which, 
after all, is the frequent synonyme of the mast pitiful 
human weakness, and strive toemulate the rich. Thus 
even the commonplace trifles of daily existence call 
continuously for efforts of moral courage, diminutive, 





it is true, as the philosopher describes the chains of 
Habit, but like them, rapidly increasing in strength 
and influence. But, fair lady, though moralizing be 
our trade, we must restrict your indulgence in the 
practice. Walk, we pray you, through the hall, and 
view its classical embellishments—the painting, by 
Verrio, of Ceesar’s Death—pass through the apartments 
—observe the hangings—the ceilings—the choice tables 
and cabinets—the exquisite design and execution of the 
mantel-pieces, supported by caryatides instead of pil- 
lars—wander into the spacious and ‘ comfortable” 
dining-room—the library worthy of its name—and 
the gallery of pictures—among which your eye is caught 
by two productions of your favorite Murillo, a Rabbi 
and Belisarius, and the original painting by Landseer, 
called Bolton Abby in the Olden Time, an admirable 
engraving from which is now so popular in London, 
but, for some reason, issued under a different title: 
Food for the Convent. Lingg awhile in the sketch- 
room (which you could not examine in a whole day,) 
containing outlines and simple etchings by almost all 
the great masters ;—and in the sculpture-room, where 
sleeps, (unawakened,) an Endymion, by Canova, 
Your eye dwells long upon a Bacchante, almost alive 
with joyousness, and a Ganymede caressing Jove’s 
eagle ; the youth and the bird are alike worthy of my- 
thology. You visit the chapel decorated with a rich- 
ness corresponding with the rest of the building; and 
you are attracted throughout the mansion by the taste 
even more than by the sumptuousness displayed. 
Above all, you linger, depart, and return, to pore over 
the unsurpassed specimens of carving in oak by Gib- 
bons, Watson, and others of nearly equal celebrity. 
Pass out into the grounds—view the odorous gardens 
laid out in the styles of the countries whose names they 
bear—glance at the graceful fountains—hang awhile 
over the beds of that simplest and sweetest flower, the 
Rose; wander on to the Conservatory, one of the 
wondrous evidences of the wealth of the English no- 
bility. The different plants are associated with appen- 
dages appropriate to their native haunts—some are 
placed beside little grottoes, or ponds with goldfish 
darting through them, and water-lilies fringing the 
bank. Look at the display of Camelias, and at those 
other foreign plants to which the guide attracts your 
attention, and which remind you of home. Amid the 
orange-trees that thrive here in varicty and profusion, 
tall and branchless towers in companionless dignity, 
the North Carolina pine. You proceed still further, 
and find an artificial wilderness in progress; wild 
flowers, stalactites, and weeds struggling amid the 
rocks that frown in sterility around. If these fancies 
give employment to many poor mens’ hands, they are 
not without their utility: but the extent and satiety 
of wealth and leisure which have prompted them seem 
alike strange and unreal in your eyes. The rain is 
streaming in torrents—you must, alas! relinquish your 
visit to the kitchen-garden, and hasten onward to 
yonder inclosure,—the site of the Bower of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,—her favorite resort when residing here under 
the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. You build many 
airy castles respecting the thoughts that in her hours 
of meditation here must have employed that unfortu- 
nate woman, whose beauty and distresses have, like 
charity, “‘ covereda multitude of sins,” and who stands 
forth one of the many Historical Lessons that teach 
how ofien, especially in rulers, weakness occasions as 
much evil as wickedness. Now, lady, back to your 
present abode; for although under our care you are 
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safer from the elements than beneath the shield of Day, 
or Goodyear, or even Mac Intosh himself; yet, to speak 
in Carlyle phraseology, the life that guides our labors 
and directs our course is keenly conscious of the active 
presence of the Mountain Storm. 

By virtue of our spells, lady, we convey you back, 
without effort on your part, to the vicinity of that ven- 
erable city, Chester. Your eyes are attracted by Gros- 
venor Bridge across the Dee. Admire its single grace- 
ful and elegant arch, practically illustrating Hogarth’s 
line of beauty. Your guide informs you that it is two 
hundred feet in extent, and the greatest span of any 
bridge in the known world. Your road lies through a 
noble avenue to Eaton Hall. Stay awhile upon the 
terrace to contemplate the varied and tasteful prospect, 
as well as the building itself. The railings around the 
hall, the whole mansion without and within, offer end- 
less repetitions in sculpture, carving, painting, and 
stained glass, of the arms and quarterings of the family. 
This gives an individuality and completeness to the 
architecture, and is alternately admired or decried 
according to the peculiar taste of the spectator. That 
regulation, (exacted and, alas! necessary everywhere,) 
the depositing of parasols and canes, being completed, 
you will admire the hall, its fine pavement and the 
two large pictures, strikingly, even if unintentionally 
contrasted, of self-denial and self-indulgence: the one, 
Cleopatra dissolving the jewel at her banquet,—the 
other Scipio releasing his captives after the taking of 
New Carthage. You pass through the rooms and fail 
not to remark the beautifully polished floors of Dantzic 
oak. The windows, on each of which is painted the 
portrait of an ancestor, are well worth a careful seru- 
tiny ; the general effect is beautiful. Walk on through 
the elegantly built and decorated rooms—glance at the | 
sumptuous furniture, and pause opposite those ex- | 
quisite Mosaics from the island of Caprae—single out | 
from the valuable paintings, three by Rubens, Guercino, | 





- 
and West—leave them, though unwillingly, and wander | 
onstillfurther. Among the tables ofrare foreign woods, | 
one excites the admiration of your companions—it is a 
beautiful specimen of American Maple. This wood is 
much prized in England, and you have already seen 
it employed with tasteful effect for picture-frames in 
London. To accommodate the public, many parties 
are admitted at once ; therefore your dignity need not | 
be hurt at the coarse companions who are present with | 
you, and to whom the gentle request not to handle the 
furniture is reiterated in vain. The housekeeper 
catches the laughing twinkle of your eye, at the annoy- 
ance given to her professionally developed organ of 
Order, when a rough and scarce cleanly hand is laid 
with tenacious grasp upon the delicately bright satin 
cushions. The custodian of all exhibitions in England 
or America is doomed to similar annoyance. When 
will either nation in this respect imitate the French ? 
When will the necessity cease for parading everywhere 
that label,—humiliating, because nationally character- 
istic,—‘‘ the public are requested not to touch the pic- 
tures, not to harm the plants or birds,” &c? Is the 





— 
request disobeyed from that love of obstinate ill-man- 
ners which ignorant minds mistake for independence, 
or is it because, like St. Thomas of old, they believe in 
nothing which they do not touch and handle ?—It has 
been often and truly said that, “‘ the master is known 
by his servants.” (Not that such a term could be ap- 
plied to the lady-like superintendent here present, ex- 
cept in the legitimate sense of the word: one wao is 
employed by another.) It is pleasing and probable to 
infer that the housekeeper’s unexceptionable demean- 
our arises from the daily example of the Marchioness 
of Westminister who is said to practise benign, con- 
siderate and useful benevolence in the Stewardship of 
those vast means which entail so solemn a responsi- 
bility upon the English aristocracy. Proceed to the 
Chapel: its furniture is all of maple,—its single im- 
portant ornament, an excellent copy of Carlo Dolce’s 
portrait ofthe Savior. Whencompared with the rest of 
the mansion, the simplicity oftht chapel, though chaste, 
seems barren. It cannot be that those who are lavish 
of riches in their own dwelling place, can be niggard in 
adorning the house sanctified unto the Lord. The con- 
clusion most probable is that a noble simplicity was 
considered more sacred, and that the gauds adapted for 
human gratification would be unworthy decorations for 
the altar of the Most High. Go forth, lady,once more and 
roam farand near. There is the neighboring river ; and 
beyond a graceful bridge is a fisher’s cottage adorned 
with clustering ivy and honeysuckle; a little boat is at 
the bank, and two angler’s are lounging in the shade. 
Rest awhile in that lovely arbor, and then away again. 
Walk through the kitchen garden—a homely name for 
suchacharming spot. Look at its tasteful beds bordered 
with gay flowers—at the endless varieties of fruit, 
among which pine-apples and melons remind you of 
home. Return and take your farewell of the terrace 
and the various plants—inhale their delicious but al- 
most oppressive perfume. You must bid adieu to 
those delightful gardens where your eyes have vainly 
sought your humble favorite, the Rose. Not all the 
improvements in botanic art, not all the rarest plants,— 
not even those that have ruined thousands and infatu- 
ated nations—not the tulip, nor its apparent successor, 
the dahlia, can rival the simple Rose. No other flower 
boasts so many associations. It has been celebrated 
by the most ancient writers, sacred and profane ; it is 
figurative of all that is joyful or loving in the poet’s, 
the oriental’s or the classic scholar’s mind,—of all that 
is most holy and beloved in the Christian’s heart. And 
apart from these claims, sweet Rose, thou art woman’s 
chosen flower. One of her prettiest names is borrowed 
from thee,—the maiden’s breath, the maiden’s blush, 
the lover’s flame, all find their simile in thee. Woman’s 
self-defending chastity is pictured by thy thorn ; virgin 
modesty and maternal care acknowledge their emblem 
in thy protecting moss. The lasting fragrance of thy 
scattered leaves is a type of the permanent influence of 
virtue; the imperishable sweetness distilled from thine 
ashes is to woman a symbol of immortality. 


** Pen anv Ink.” 
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THE ARTIST’S DREAM. 
BY EMILY MIDDLETON. 


Chi sei tu, che non par cosa mortale ?—Macwiave.ut. 


Tue gloomier twilight of a gloomy day, came drearily 
through the narrow windows, of an artist’s studio. It 
was cold, but in the small fire-place burned no spark 
of fire ; and little furniture was there to impart even an 
appearance of comfort to the miserable apartment. 
What there was, gave some insight into the character 
of the occupant. A few high-backed chairs, and com- 
mon tables, a violoncello leaning against the dingy 
wall, an easel, and many pictures finished, and un- 
finished, formed the only meubles of the chamber. The 
dark and time-soiled walls were grim with outlined 
groups, and heavy shadows. Over the chimney piece, 
there was a visored head of a knight of the middle 
ages, whose dark savage countenance scemed to ex- 
press all the bitterest passions of our nature. There 
were no Venuses, no Junos in this wild collection: no 
heads of children or of angels. A dark Iscariot was 
suspended near the windows, and beneath it hung the 
banquet scene from Macbeth; both of them designed 
with all the fearful truth to story, which seemed to be- 
long to this painter’s gloomy though gifted genius. 
The largest space upon the wall was occupied by a 
picture, containing two figures, and only two. In the 
colors of a master’s pencil stood Faustus and his evil 
counsellor, Mephistophiles, the envoy from another 
world ; well had the poets’ design been carried out, for 
you saw at the first glance, all the misery, the wicked- 
ness and weakness of Faust, and the unfathomable 
sinfulness of his companion, in whose countenance 
was the unholy beauty of a fallen angel. But one more 
specimen was revealed by the partial daylight, so as 
to be distinguishable. It was the punishment of Ra- 
vaillac. In the hands of the executioner lay the 
wretched murderer of Henri Quatre, his pallid limbs 
receiving the principal body of light, while upon his 
face, and those of the attendants gleamed the reflected 
glow of the fire, at which were heating the instruments 
of torture, destined shortly to pierce the flesh and scorch 
thesinews of the trembling culprit. Solifelike was this 
picture, and so perfect were the details, that you almost 
heard the hissing of the boiling oil with which Ra- 
vaillac’s tortured limbs were bathed, and shrunk at the 
aspect of the executioner as he prepared himself to 
cast the molten lead, upon the blood-smeared and dis- 
located frame. 

The owner of this chamber and the pictured horrors 
it contained, was at this time standing before the easel 
at work. He wasa man of thirty, very much above 
the ordinary stature, thin, gaunt, devoured as it were, 
by long poverty, and bitter thoughts. He hada wild 
expressive countenance, that appeared as if it could 
never have been lighted by a smile ; and seemed to 
belong to one who lived a life of internal misery, so 
great as to cause him to forget the world and its affairs. 
The subject before him was a landscape of cabinet 
size, and represented a death-struggle between a Round 
Head and a Cavalier. One of the combatants was al- 
ready in the agonies of death, and the expiring horses 
of both were executed in a manner that would alone 
have stamped our artist as a manof extraordinary 








genius, though a genius ofa dark and terriblekind. He 
at length resigned his pencil and walked to the win- 
dow. A thick heavy mist filled the air; the street 
lamps shone dimly through the vapor, and the hurrying 
of foot-passengers, and the noise of many vehicles, 
were less frequent than usual. It was a night so dreary 
and sad, that a light heart would have been depressed 
by it in no small degree ; but it seemed to coincide 
with the gloomy temper of Berger. His mind, always 
prone to the contemplation of the horrible, wandered 
to the final settlement of our earthly accounts, and of 
the last great day of reckoning. He resolved in his 
mind the plan of a picture, in the sombre manner of 
Rembryadt, which should have for its subject the 
meeting of the oppressor, and those he had injured. 
Taking a fragment of chalk he sketched upon the dark 
wall, the outlines of a group, to serve as a future guide ; 
and whether the sense of his own wrongs, lent a truer 
power to his hand or no, the two principal figures re- 
solved themselves into his own likeness, and that of his 
chief and most implacable enemy. Stung to the soul 
by the recoliection, he suddenly crossed with erasive 
lines, the drawing he had made, and sinking into a 
chair, covered his face with his hand and sighed 
bitterly. 

Berger was a man of genius. He was not however 
bred and born to the depressed condition of lifein which 
we then moved. By means of his imprudence, and 
the artful machinations of a man whom he justly con- 
sidered his enemy, he had been disinherited, and cast 
portionless upon the world ; and had dragged out for 
ten long years, a life of incessant struggles, ill-health, 
misery, and toil. Topoint the arrow still more sharply, 
and poison it with a deadlier venom, this enemy was 
his relative, his school-mate and bosom-friend, and he 
had known with insidious art how to cross the path 
of poor Berger, in love,as well as in wealth. The only 
woman the artist had ever loved, dwelt in his own 
father’s mansion, and became the idolizing wife of the 
faithless friend, and false kinsman. 

Other men in constant contact with the world, may 
know how to forgive and even to forget. Berger in the 
retirement of his studio, which he rarely quitted, lived 
over his wretched life, with fresh horrors every day. 
He burned to taste the only cordial to his fevered spirit, 
the triumph of revenge. He kept alive and cherished 
his wrongs, and his misfortunes, nor would he suffer 
them to die away and be forgotten. This, perhaps it 
was, with the constant struggles of the very poor, which 
procured him, among the few, whom business transac- 
tions threw in his way, the name of the Mad Artist. 

The shadows of night now gathered darkly over the 
room. Berger slept. But not even in his sleep, was 
the wretched man exempt from the horrors of daylight. 
He thought he approached the door, opened it and 
went out. He found himself upon the threshold, 
where to his great surprise he discovered a man, who 
stood motionless. 

‘* Who are you ?” cried Berger, “do you want any- 
thing of me ?”’ 
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**Much, Frederic Berger,” replied the stranger, in 
a voice of deep and solemn sweetness ‘I will ac- 
company you on your walk.” 

So saying he placed a powerful hand upon the artist’s 
frail and weak arm, and urged him into the street. 

** Where are you leading me?” cried Berger. 

‘* Be patient,” answered the man, “ you shall soon 
see—it is a place you have visited often before.” 

They walked with much rapidity through the streets, 
and Berger, distracted as he was with a thousand fears, 
discerned marks of astonishment in the passers by, at 
the speed with which they persued their way. They 
approached a house, before which were many car- 
riages, and servants, while from the lofty doors and 
windows, streamed brilliant rays of light ; as they came 
nearer, sounds of music were heard, in which, instead 
of the airs, proper for a festive banquet, he distinguish- 
ed several melancholy hymns of Mozart, for which he 
himself had a strong partiality. They entered the 
house, and no sooner had they done so, than a flood of 
bitter remembrances rushed into the agitated mind of 
Berger. This then, was his father’s home, the dwelling 
from which he had been exiled. Here, in all the en- 
joyment of ill-gotten affluence, and of riches not his 
own, dwelt the false friend of his youth, the implaca- 
ble enemy, and detested foe of his riper years. In the 
midst of a crowd of faces there was but one,—one 
alone,—upon which fastened Berger’s wild and fiery 
eye. 

He saw him, and upon his pale and meagre features 
burned all the ferocity of deadly hate, the undying thirst 
of revenge. Not such the calm countenance upon 
which he gazed ; there was the bright deceitful eye, the 
amiable but heartless smile, the noble figure—neither 
bent by years nor by infirmity ; and Berger, springing 
forward, would have seized him by the throat, and 
trampled him beneath his feet, had not the silent stran- 
ger caught his arm. 

* Not now,” whispered he; ‘* be patient,—you shall 
be avenged,—but wait until the proper hour.” 

“Tn the name of heaven,”—cried Berger. 

A hand that seemed of iron was pressed with fearful 
force upon his lips, and almost appeared to check his 
breathing, nor was it relaxed until a fit of trembling 
had seized upon and rendered him incapable of far- 
ther effort. The music, the crowds of people, the dan- 
cing, seemed to him fearful and unnatural; the faces 
changed every moment from features of beauty and 
loveliness to frightful forms of horror, such as Berger, 
in his frantic moments, was himself accustomed to 
shadow forth upon the walls ofhis studio. One by one 
these slight forms seemed to glide from the apartment, 
and be lost in utter darkness. One face alone preserv- 
ed the hue and expression of life; a proud insulting 
smile was upon his lips, as in the day when he and 
Berger parted last. At length he appeared to leave the 
hall. A voice beside him whispered—Follow! and 
immediately what seemed to be many echoes, each 
louder than the last, replied—Follow! follow! Ber- 
ger followed the man, to whom he seemed to owe 
all the bitterness of an earthly lot of ceaseless misery. 
The figure glided from him, but with frantic haste he 
still pursued him, through what seemed an intermina~ 
ble suite of chambers. ‘Aha! I have him!” shouted 
Berger, as he laid his hand upon the collar of his cou- 
sin, with a strength which his weak arm had never 
known before. ‘* Mercy! mercy !”’ shrieked the victim, 
as he trembled in the iron grasp. 

* Never!” burst from the white lips of Berger, and 





the same echoes seemed to repeat it in his ears, ‘‘ Ne- 
ver! never! never!’ Hiseyes fell like light upon a sil- 
ver-mounted hunting knife, which came with strange 
readiness to his mind: it was an heir-locm in his an- 
cient family. He seized it,—though it seemed to him 
that it sprang to his hand,—* Die, caitiff, die!’ cried 
he inavoice hoarse with passion, as he plunged it into 
that base heart. And the silent stranger repeated it, 
and the echoes caught the sound, as the blood gushed 
from the fatal wound, “ Die, caitiff, die! Die, caitiff, 
die! Die, caitiff, die!” 

Instantly all was wild horror and confusion ; pealing 
shrieks, and loud laughter, and rolling thunder, and 
flashes of lightning! And Frederick Berger woke with 
wild frightful words upon his lips, nor could he at first 
believe it was a dream. Through the windows stream- 
ed the white light of morning ; the day was just break- 
ing. He rose and staggered from the room, weary, as 
if with the hardest labor, and with a cold perspiration 
on his matted hair. 

From the day of this dreadful dream, Frederick Ber- 
ger’s mind was, as his few friends remarked, more un- 
settled than ever. Whether he believed himself under 
the dominion of unearthly powers, was never known, 
but he became more gloomy than before, painted less, 
and employed himself in playing on his violoncello 
fragments of music, strange and wild, which he pro- 
tested had been taught him by an unknown person, 
but which had their origin in his own distempered brain- 

Forgetful even of the necessaries of life, the wretched 
man sometimes passed an entire day without tasting 
food, or remembering that it should be procured; and 
undoubtedly he must have often suffered severely, but 
for the benevolent kindness of strangers. 

One evening, after a day spent in laboring on the 
canvas, and after a fast, as wild excitement, such as 
his, can alone enable men to endure, Frederick Berger 
sat in his leathern chair, not to rest his wearied facul- 
ties, but to form wild thoughts of hatred and revenge. 
It was that night, three months, since he had beheld 
that fearful vision. He heard a low knock at the door 
leading to the street; he rose and opened it, surprised 
that any one should visit his miserable home. A man 
stood in the farther corner of the hall. 

‘What do you want with me ?”’ cried Berger, remem- 
bering, with a shudder, his dream. 

**T am sent from Mr. Arden,” was the answer, *‘ to 
the artist, Frederick Berger.”’ 

“T am he,” replied the painter, believing that his for- 
mer visitor was before him; ‘‘lead on. I will follow, 
wherever you may point the way.” 

Without another word, the visitor stepped into the 
crowded street, Berger close behind. The artist trem: 
bled in every limb, and, although not naturally cow- 
ardly, he felt himself urged on by an impelling fate, 
which it were alike folly to question or resist. The 
cold evening air penetrated his thin garments, and 
chilled his very heart ; he was weak, but yet his speed 
almost outstripped that of his guide. Through the 
crowded thoroughfares they hastened, and it seemed to 
the excited brain of the artist that the streets grew 
longer and wider, as they attempted to crossthem. At 
length the well-known houseappeared. Light beamed 
from the windows, and carriages were driving from the 
door. The guide of Berger stopped, and drawing him 
aside, before they ascended the steps, he said— 

“Be cautious when you see him; he desires that all 
shall be forgotten and forgiven—but be cautious not to 
agitate him, for we believe he may yet recover.” 
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Berger nodded in silence. They passed the retreat- 
ing guests in the great hall; for the master of this splen- 
did dwelling had been suddenly prostrated by disease, 
on one of his nights of revelry. Berger was scarcely | 
master of himself; he listened for the echoing voices, | 
and fancied that he heard them softly repeating, “ Fol- 
low ! follow! follow !” in well-remembered, never to- | 
be-forgotten tones. He passed through those familiar | 
chambers until they reached that one--the one marked | 
by the horrid recollections of his dream. Upon a lofty | 
bed, hung with heavy draperies, lay, helpless, feeble | 
as a child, the object of his early love, and now of his 
bitterest loathing. They were alone. 

** Berger,” said the voice, whose sounds fell with a 
familiar tone upon the ear, “‘ Berger! oh, pardon, par- 
don! Forget, and, oh, forgive!’ 

** Never!” cried Berger; and again he heard those 
unknown voices repeat “ Never! never! never!” 
His eye roved wildly around, and beamed with a 
fierce joy as he encountered the object for which he 
sought. 

“Berger,” cried his foe, as he quailed before that 
dreadful glance, ‘‘as you yourself desire mercy, for the 
love of heaven!’ 








well-known hunting knife, he sprang upon his victim. 
Then began a fierce struggle. 

One shriek in a tone of mortal agony rang through the 
galleries as Arden, struggling with his maniac kins- 
man, felt the fierce steel thrusting at his heart. The 
servants, full of terror, rushed into the chamber ; it was 
too late. Their master laid lifeless with the red torrent 
pouring from his breast, with so sure an aim had Ber- 
ger dealt the mortal blow. “ Die, caitiff, die!” rang in 
his ears as he rushed from that scene of horrors, till the 
faint spark of intellect had fled for ever. 

Search was made for the murderer. They found him 
covered with blood, resting senseless on the floor; his 
crimson hand still grasped the silver-mounted hunt- 
ing knife. They recalled him to his crazed existence 
| by restoratives, before the officers of the law arrived. 
| But for a brief period lived the vital spark. The mor- 
row, when it dawned, shone not for Berger, for stiff and 
powerless was his once gifted. hand, cold and glazed 
the flashing eye and extinct its former glance of fire. 

From some incoherent pages found among his pa- 
pers, on which appeared the sketch of his fantastic and 
horrible vision, was gleaned the substance of the pre- 
ceding story, which was rendered less obscure by the 








“Die! caitiff! die!” cried Berger, as, seizing the 


narrative of the mad artist’s dream. 
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My friend of friends, please let your heart submit to 
become “the ocean to the river of my thoughts,” 
while I tell you of a new pleasure, which I have just 
experienced. A distinguished editor from your city, 
the most original of originals, at our first meeting this 
afternoon, charmed and alarmed me by a quiet but 
severe lecture upon not calling things by their right 
names. You know how utterly indifferent I have 
always been to the praise of the press unless certain of 
its emanating from a candid critic whose judgment I 
could respect. You know how heartily tired I am of 
newspaper puffs and drawing room flattery. Imagine 
then my mingled delight and dismay—when I spoke 
of some one’s kind notice of a “ poem” of mine—to 
hear the refreshing tirade which followed !—‘ Did he 
call thata poem! Then he is doing all he can to cor- 
rupt the public taste. What right has he so to con- 
found names? I thought Milton’s Paradise Lost and 
Homer’s Iliad and Byron’s Childe Harold were poems. 
I thought Shakspere was a poet. Is there to be no dis- 
tinction between them and the pretty versifiers of the 
present day! Jhave written verse. But i do not pre- 
sume therefore to call myself a poet—and when asked 
‘by the Editor of the Poets and Poetry of America,’ 
which of my poems he should insert in that preposter- 
ously misnamed book, I replied, ‘I do not come under 
that head, sir. Iam not a ‘poet of America’” So 
he went on fixing upon me all the time those cool, 
serene, blue eyes, in the most tranquil manner imagi- 
nable. But instead of being confounded, as he per- 
haps intended I should be, I clapped my hands in ex- 
stacy at the novelty of being for once “cut up,” and, 





OL TO — 


thanking him with all my heart, promised with due 
solemnity not to “ corrupt the public taste” any more, 

Do you know, dear one, this epistle is a bit of gener- 
osity at the expense of justice, for I don’t owe you a 
letter, and oh! I am afraid even to look in my writing- 
desk, there are so many unencumbered ones, ready to 
stare me out of countenance there. The truth is, I 
don’t feel in the mood to-day for any being in the wide 
world but just your own individual darling, genial 
self and nobody else shall have me by——but it’s vul- 
gar to swear even our graceful and classic oath. 

When I last looked into the said repository there was 
one letter in the elegant handwriting of sweet Mrs. S.— 
full of sportive tenderness and grace, in which, among 
other kind and playful things, she says, ‘I miss you 
much, my Kate. I miss your laugh and your love. I 
miss your books and your beaux. I miss your incon- 
sistencies, which were yet so very consistent. I miss 
your talk which was so different from every one else’s.” 

Isn’tit delightful to have one’s inconsistencies missed % 
Then there was another from Mary ——, redolent of 
her own truth and nobleness—and another from our 
American Di Vernon—G. G.—all fire and dash and 
spirit and irresistible fun, where she complains so 
drolly of having to help at home that I could not help 
laughing in spite of my sympathy with the poor little 
murmuring muse condemned for a time to fold her 
wingsand become a reluctant Cinderella. She closes 
her complaint characteristically as follows—“ Let Pa- 
tience have her perfect work—I wish she had mine !”” 
There is another still from the P. o C. I., who some- 
what saucily says— Your letter in the H. J. was you 
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talking—but I don’t like to have you talk to all Loafer- 
dom.” 

Sir! it was to Japonicadom I talked !”” 

There are more letters—more reproachful spirits still 
in that haunted desk—and sometimes my troubled con- 
science hears a low, confused and tender murmur of 
complaint issuing thence that chides my long delay, 
but they shall all be appeased by and by. And last 
not least there are some graceful stanzas accompany- 
ing a New Year’s gift—a rich case containing a very 
beautiful pen and paper-knife. Imust copy the verses ; 
for all, that pleases your Kate, pleases you. 


TO KATE. 
When in thy hands, this happy knife 
Divides some poem’s precious leaves, 
Disclosing dreams of cloudless life, 
Such as thine own pure genius weaves, 
Ah ! let thy soul’s celestial smile, 
Like light, around my image play, 
And bless my lonely wanderings, while 
They brighten in that heavenly ray. 


Thus, as the Persian poet sings, 
A happy clod of humble earth, 
Perfumed the air with fragrant wings, 
Which all believed of roseate birth. 
A passer by in wonder cried 
“Some Rose—transformed by magic—blows !” 
“An no !” the modest clay replied, 
“ But I have once been near the rose !” 

Tam sad to-day, my friend!—Who, that pauses in 
the whirl of Life to think, can be otherwise 2? I believe, 
if it were not for the dear ones around me, I could 
brave all trouble—all sorrow—with an unbroken spirit ; 
for mine is one of those yielding hearts, that, like the 
reed, is swayed and bent by every breeze—and there- 
fore breaks not. But when I think of their future, in 
this hard, cold world, I tremble and shrink and shut 
my eyes with a feeling almostof terror. Daily, nightly 
I pray that God, in his infinite mercy, may spare those 
sensitive and pure hearts the ordeal that all must pass, 
who live to maturity—that He will transplant those 
delicate buds while yet their dewy bloom is fresh and 
bright, ere yet the worm has found the core, that so 
they may blossom in Heaven undimmed by the earth- 
stain of remembered infirmity and grief. Is the 
prayer a vain and almostimpious one? And ah! ifit 
be, will He not forgive it for the sake of the wonnded 
spirit, from which it arose ? 

To me, the Shunamite’s reply to the question of the 
man of God—* Is it well with the child?’ would be 
no effort of Piety and Duty. I could answer—‘ It zs 
well!” with a grateful and unfaltering heart. 

Last week, for the first time, I saw Ion performed. 
How exquisitely beautiful it is both in design and ex- 
ecution. I would rather have been the author of that 
poem than of any that I have ever read. Not by any 
means that I think it the greatest or most powerful ; 
but that it could only have emanated from a mind 
pure, noble, and unworldly. The part of Ion seems 
to me almost too perfect, too sacred for any mere mor- 
tal actor to assume. Anderson, however, appears to 
appreciate it, and certainly performs it better than any 
other man now on the stage. Were Ia young actor, I 
should want to keep myself “unspotted from the 
world,” were it only for the express purpose of fitting 
myself to represent that lovely and noble character. 

Sivori, too—the enchanter has been here—and some- 
body sent him the following impromptu on his magic 
violin: 








A Dryad’s home was once the tree, 
From which they carved this wondrous toy, 
Who chanted lays of love and glee, 
Till every leaflet thrilled with joy : 
But when the lightning laid it low, 
The exiled fay flew to and fro, 
Till finding here her home once more, 
She warbles softly as before ! 

You have heard I suppose that Miss Barrett—the 
poetess of the nineteenth century, the sainted recluse 
—the unapproachable sensitive plant—is married! ! 
and married to Browning too—the wonderful poet! 
What a beautiful union, and yet what an astounding 
piece of intelligence !—They say he is the first gentle- 
man she has seen for years; for you knowshe has been 
long a secluded invalid. It reminds me of the Arabic 
tale of “‘the fated fairy prince,” who was permitted 
to break the chain and to wake from her wondrous 
trance the enchanted child of the palace. By the way 
Miss Barrett owes me a letter, and now she can never 
pay the debt, since, in becoming Mrs. Browning, she 
has 


“Suffered a soul-change 
Into something new and strange.” 

You have never read Browning’s poems I believe. I 
would hand you my treasured copy which our friend 
W—— sent me from England only that I want to be 
with you when you read them and share your wonder- 
ing delight. There now, don’t raise your dark eyes so 
appealingly to Heaven—I plead guilty—I am selfish— 
but that lovely drama—the ‘Blot on the Scutcheon,” is 
too exquisitely touching for one soul alone to bear the 
burden of its beauty. It would overwhelm you—you 
must share it with me. But meanwhile I will treat 
you—now and then—to a taste—rich and rare of this 
delicious poetry—this Helicon of the heart. Just try this 
—from “Pippa Passes” the first poem in the volume. 
Pippaa young girl of Asolo employed in the silk mills, 
springs from her bed, on New Year’s morning, and 
thus closes a beautiful apostrophe to Day—that day, 
which is to her the only holyday in the year: 

“Day ! if I waste a wavelet of thee, 

Aught of my twelve hours’ treasure— 

One of thy gazes, one of thy glances, 

(Grants thou art bound to, gifts without measure,) 
One of thy choices, one of thy chances, 

(Tasks God imposed thee, freaks at thy pleasure,) 
Day, if I waste such labor or leisure 

Shame betide Asolo, mischief to me ! 

But in turn, Day, treat me not, 

As happy tribes—so happy tribes ! who live 

At hand—the common, other creatures’ lot— 

Ready to take when thou wilt give, 

Prepared to pass what thou refusest ; 

Day, ’tis but Pippa thou ill-usest 

If thou prove sullen—me ! whose old year’s sorrow, 
Who except thee can chase before to-morrow ? 
Seest thou, my Day ? Pippa’s,—who means to borrow 
Only of thee strength against new year’s sorrow :” 

How inimitably naive and tender and simple is the 
whole sportive appeal! how playfully earnest! how 
touchingly childish and sweet !——“See’st thou, my 
Day ?’—Cant you hear the eager little darling—with 
her silver voice and lovely smile? Could the day, so 
appealed to, have helped being beautiful and gracious ? 
—Could it have helped falling in love with the maiden ? 
Did not its smiles and blushes burn in the air as it 
passed, and did it not linger long and lovingly in the 
west ere it looked its last farewell? I will give you 
another sip from our Ganymede’s god-given chalice in 
my next. 
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Yes! the soul of Browning is a fitting mate for that 

of Elizabeth Barrett. There must have been a con- 
. junction of two glorious stars in Heaven on their wed- 
ding-day. 

I have been reading “ Lucretia,” and I deeply regret 
having done so. The character is a most horrible and 
unatural one, and not all the enchanting grace and 
purity of the two youthful lovers, Perceval and Helen, 
can compensate for the unpleasant impression it leaves 
upon the mind. 

**The New Timon” is a more genial and satisfactory 
work—unequal indeed, and at times prosy in expres- 
sion, but abounding in gem-like lines of exquisite 
beauty and finish. It contains passages too of great 
power, and of rare pathos and truth. 

Have you seen that singularly brilliant and melodious 
yet most unaccountable poem, “The Flag-Star of 
even ?” 

“ With her sails, wet with glory, her cordage of light, 

Oh ! bravely she rides on the billows of Night !” 

As dear Mrs. Child says, “‘ The loveliest dew-drop 
may reflect the loftiest star,”? so I suppose I may be 
allowed to quote. Are not the following lines very 
beautiful ? 

“ Hark ! soft to mine ear from the Flag-star of Even, 

The sweet and unwritten Ionic of Heaven! 

Like the footfall of Thought in the halls of the soul, 

Like the coming of twilight upon me it stole! 

Like the music of wings it filled all the air, 

And I knew in my soul that a spirit was there ! 

As glistens the dew in the heart of the flower, 

So deep in my heart lies the thought of that hour.” 

All this certainly gives most delicious ‘‘ promise to 
the ear”—but hardly keeps “it to the sense.” I 
wonder if Mr. Ernest Dillaye takes opium. I wish he 
would give us another exquisite poem and take the 
trouble to find out just what he means by it beforehand. 
With a little more of “‘ earnest delay,” he might make a 
sensation. 

By the way—the Home Journal—which copies this 
**Flag-Star of Even” is becoming quite a starry paper. 
It is decidedly the most brilliant weekly going—dont 
you think so? I do selfishly hope that Morris and 
Willis may live forever, (at least my forever,) and al- 
ways edit a paper. 

The former is inimitable, unapproachable, in his 
dainty dashes and flashes of wit and sentiment, and 
the latter, apart from his own talent, must certainly 
have some magnetic attraction for genius in our sex-- 
for the more spiritual stars in the literary firmament— 
the Marys and Graces, the Fannys and Annies—seem 
to cluster around him as their prototypes do around the 
great luminary of Heaven. 

Ihave just heard a good anecdote, which I have never 
seen in print. George the Fourth’s upholsterer refused 
to work for him on Sunday. His Majesty, with whom 
he was a favorite, asked him his reasons. ‘ Because,” 
said he, “‘to day I have an order from the King of 
Kings.” George appreciated the beauty of the senti- 
ment, and the principle of the man, and rewarded 
him accordingly. 

I took our little dark-eyed M——, cold as it was, to 
Fairmount yesterday—we had a glorious walk. On 
our return at dusk, suddenly M—— exclaimed—‘“‘Oh! 
look, Mamma! its just begining to star!” The gypsey 

hasalwaysan idiom ofherown. Iam told she strongly 
resembles in every way the youngest child of Fanny 
Kemble Butler—and gifted as she is with genius and 
its invariable accompaniment, sensibility—she almost 


frightens me at times, not more by her strange and 
wayward wilfulness and recklessness of character than 
by the impulsive and impetuous fervor which her every 
word, look and action betrays. 

D—— asked me to-day for a love-song to set to music. 
Thad been reading a French story, the heroine of which 
interested me very deeply—and I wrote the following 
lines suggested by her fate. 


CORINNE TO HER LOVER. 
Had I essayed, with wanton art, 
To lure you and ensnare your heart, 
Your falsehood would but justice be, 
That now is treacherous wrong to me ; 


But well you know I shrank, in fear, 
From tones that grew too deeply dear, 
Your falsehood would but justice be, 
That now is treacherous wrong to me ; 


But well you know I shrank, in fear, 

From tones that grew too deeply dear, 

And trembled with prophetic dread, 

When Passion warmed the words you said! 


And you recall my shame and awe, 
When first your burning dream I saw, 
And how I turned nor dared to brook, 
The soul of fire that lit your look ; 


And how I struggled day by day, 
With love that won too wild a sway, 
And how at last before his shrine, 
My very soul I dared resign ! 


And you betray me! you, for whom 

I braved that saddest, darkest doom ; 

Oh, God ! take hence thy child, nor spare !— 
Thy wrath,—not his,—my heart may bear! 


“Don’t wish but do”—said a capital book to me to- 
day, entitled ‘* Dignity of Human Nature,” by —, I 
have forgotten whom ; but what an invaluable aphor- 
ism is that for us dreamers by daylight! ‘‘ Don’t wish 
but do.” Every separate letter should be formed of 
diamonds, set in a tablet of gold and worn upon the 
heart as an amulet against Idleness and Discontent:— 
yet if J wore it, I should wish, and oh !— 


If I were a bird, that sings, 
In the joy of a spirit free,— 
If wishes were only wings, 
How soon I would be with thee ! 
As the lark soars at sunrise alone, 
While the air with his rapture rings, 
Thy smile I would meet, mine own, 
If wishes were only wings! 


It is only when sorrow like this, 
A shade o’er my spirit flings, 
It is only when thee I miss, 
That I wish—my wishes were wings ! 
Lately I have tried to wish less and to do more. I 
feel that there is a nobler, loftier poetry in action than 
in thought. By the way, you must read that thrilling 
poem by AnneC. Lynch, in the Opal, entitled, ‘“Wast- 
ed Fountains,” and let me meanwhile quote to you 
my favorite stanzas,— 
“Up and onward ! toward the East, 
Green oases thou shalt find,— 
Streams, that rise from higher sources, 
Than the poois thou leav’st behind ; 


Life has import more inspiring, 
Than the fancies of thy youth, 
It has hopes as high as heaven, 





It has labor—it has truth 
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It has wrongs, that may be righted, 
Noble deeds that may be done ; 
Its great battles are unfought ; 
Its great triumphs are unwon. 


There is rising, from its troubled sleep, 
A low, unceasing moan ; 

There are aching, there are breaking, 
Other hearts beside thine own !” 


Isn’t that noble poetry? I promised to send you the 
additional verse to my “ Laborare est orare.” It is 
the only poem that I ever bestowed any labor upon— 
and the only one that I ever rewrote with corrections— 
with oneexception. As it is appropriate to the present 
subject, you shall have it, tho’ it is bad policy to give 
it now, after hers. 


Labor is Health ! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 

How thro’ his veins goes the life current leaping ! 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides ! 

Labor is wealth—In the sea, the pearl gloweth, 

Rich the queen’s robe, from the frail cocoon, floweth, 

From the fine acorn, the broad forest bloweth, 
Temple and statue—the marble block—hides ! 


Droop not tho’ shame, sin and anguish are round thee ; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain thet hath bound thee ; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Rest not content in thy darkness a clod ! 
Work—for some good—be it ever so slowly ! 





Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly ! 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 


I had a strange dream last night of the ‘Day of 
Judgment.” I thought that Time, for the first and last 
time, appeared in Heaven amid the assembled uni- 
verse. The Shape was shadowy yet sublime, with an 
expression of profound resignation on the pallid and 
majestic features, and in his hand he carried not the 
scythe which was his attribute on earth, but a vast 
and wondrous Magic-Lantern, and from it, as one by 
one the people came up for judgment, on those ada- 
mantine walls of Eternity were reflected in successive 
pictures “the deeds they had done in their time ;” and 
when my frail shape appeared, magnified upen that 
stupendous tablet, I trembled and turned one implor- 
ing look upon the Father,—a silent prayer that I and 
those who loved me might be spared that sorrowful 
sight !—then, feeling that the fearful review was inevi- 
table, I covered my face with my hands, but an Al- 
mighty and invisible power drew them away and with 
a shriek of intense suffering Tawoke. Ah! how thrill- 
ing was that dream !—Is Memory indeed to be our pun- 
ishment hereafter? I think I could prefer any other. 
Will there be no “‘Letheon” there? No ‘* Nepenthe” 
for the soul? But you will love me, dear one, whatever 
revelations of my life that awful Lantern may show— 
and so with a blessing, good bye! KATE CAROL. 





THE WHITE BLOSSOM. 


BT -i. 


ANDERSON SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


On teach the deaf nations that Love—love is worth 

All the Powers that triumph in Heaven or Earth ; 

Tho’ the body belongs to but one—yet the heart 

Can embrace, can to All its affections impart.—McDonatp Cuarke. 


Tere are times when the heart is overweighed with 
care and sorrow, when all the good and beautiful of 
earth seems but idle vanity, and when the soul, too 
proud to feed on pageantry, longs to break the dull fet- 
ter that binds it here, and flee away to the better land 
where all is purity and peace, and where one universal 
harmony unites the spirits of the blest. The stream 
that bears in its rapid progress, the heart’s affections, is 
sometimes dried up, and the flowers that have bloomed 
as sweetly by its mossy banks, lie withered and dead. 
The world rolls round the same, but there is a spirit- 
whisper, a gentle tapping, tapping, at the door of the 
inner chamber, that tells of the sorrow corroding with- 
in. That whisper is as soft as the breath of a zephyr, 
and yet it has the magic power to call up shadows of 
the past, and pour remembrance full upon the eye. 
Then it is that we low. to go back tothe pleasant times 
of other years, when the sun shone brighter, the grass 
was greener, and when the flowers were sweeter than 
they have ever appeared since. There is a charm, a 
something delicious in this that takes away all pain; 
but as the happy thoughts of by-gone days come back 
to the memory, one by one, the future rises to the eye 
of imagination—the dark, the nnknown Future, and at 
once the shadowy dreams vanish “into thin air,” the 
golden chalice is dashed to the ground. 





The past, to the heroine of our little story, Florence 
May, although it had not been perpetual sunshine, was 
filled with magic scenes which the fairy thoughts of in- 
fancy had dressed in colors as bright and beautiful as 
the rainbow. The future, to her, was a melancholy 
blank. She had seen many happy, very happy days, 
but those dear friends who had shared them with her 
had gone and left her alone. Alone, did we say ? No, 
no; we are wrong—she was not alone. There was her 
uncle, Norman §Spillings, his son John, and Bertha and 
Mary, his two daughters. So you see she was not quite 
all alone, although her father, mother, and little sister 
had gone to heaven before her. Her eyes would often 
moisten as she thought of pleasures past, and there was 
only one that could brighten them up again—only one 
that would make her heart bound with delight. 

How often has a kind word, spoken by a friend when 
the world without looks dreary and desolate, nerved 
and strengthened the heart to future action, and chased 
away whole years of sorrow. How often has one kind 
word, a sympathetic glance, awakened feelings slum: 
bering in the breast of many a poor child of adversity 
—feelings that too long have slept, and too long have 
been neglected by a cruel, and a cold world. 

Florence’s uncle might have loved her, but he was 
far, very far from showing it. She had been left by her 
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mother under his protection at the age of nine, and had 
been the drudge in the family till her fifteenth year. 
She had toiled for them early and late. She had watch- 
ed over them in sickness until nature was oftentimes 
exhausted ; she obeyed with an angel’s meekness their 
every breath, and was indeed the guardian spirit that 
shed all the happiness upon their hearth, And yet, 
with so many virtues clustering so richly about her 
heart, she was treated with unkind looks and words by 
all save John. Their cruel conduct often caused her 
sleepless nights—but noone, noteven John—ever heard 
her complain, or utter a syllable touching her bitter lot. 
She endured it all with a patient and gentle meekness, 
and never touched her head tothe pillow at night with- 
out praying that God would be kind tothem, give them 
new hearts, and make them happy. 

Upon one point, Florence was quite sensitive. From 
her birth, she had been lame, and whenever Bertha or 
Mary wished to vent their spleen upon her, they would 
usually call her “limpy,” or “a cripple,” and turn 
away, leaving her to her own sad thoughts. God’s 
mercy on them for it, for we do not believe they knew 
better. But with what keenness, with what terrible 
effect did their words enter her pure and gentle heart. 
We know, we are sure, that if either Bertha or Mary 
could have seen her weeping in her little room, after 
they had spoken so cruelly to her, they would have re- 
pented their folly, and begged her forgiveness. But the 
thought, the one painful thought, as it rose to Florence’s 
mind, would change her face unaccountably to melan- 
choly sweetness. For, in the midst of all her trials, 
temptations, trouble and sorrows, there was something 
that kept her almost wearied spirits up, and as she 
gently whispered ‘there are more sucu as I,” she 
would murmur her gratitude to God for his kindness. 

How many are there like her in this great city, fair 
lady, with the same feelings, the same hopes, the same 
emotions as yourself—gentle beings whom the world 
has too long-forgotten, and too often misused, and al- 
though they may be worse than you, may, in having 
retained anything of their original nature, amid their 
trials, to be really better. And, oh! if you could awaken 
in some gentle heart the slumbering feelings of kind- 
ness, Which too long have slept, for these patient and 
gentle creatures, or induce a greater regard among 
the fortunate the prosperous and the gay, for the 
wounded sensibilities of the poor and unfortunate, you 
would feel a warmer and a quicker pulsation abont 
your heart than if you had in your possession all the 
rich silks and plumes, and gaudy apparel, that rests in 
Stewart’s marble palace! 

There was ever a look of purifying sadness about the 
face of Florence that spoke more than words could ut- 
ter. She was beautiful, not in theashionable sense, 
but beautiful as created by the hand of God—beauti- 
ful, but cold, calm, pale and still. Her brown hair 
usually fell in profuse ringlets over her shoulders, al- 
though, once in a great while, (her saddest times,) she 
would wear it plain, and gather it behind into a knot. 
Her features were slightly moulded, yet every lineament 
spoke of beauty. Her bright red lips, and beautiful 
blue eyes, were alone sufficient to make her loveable. 
There was no girlish sentimentality about Florence ; 
she was a woman in body and mind; and yet with all 
her beauty, her simplicity, her nobleness of heart, she 
was disliked by her uncle and his two daughters. 
Why? We would not like to say that Norman thought 
more of saving a few red cents than he did of the welfare 
of his sister’s child, but his conduct certainly gave peo- 





ple sufficient reason to talk, and there were not a few 
who said that he would rather add another dollar to his 
coffers, and spend it to “ show off” before his wealthy 
neighbors, than dry up a tear-drop in her eye, or create 
for her an hour’s happiness. Most all men have some 
redeeming trait in their characters, whether it be chok- 
ed up for a time with avarice or some other debasing 
passion, but as far as our knowledge extends in the 
matter, we cannot say that one in humble life ever 
spoke well of Norman Spillings. Among his associates, 
among those who could afford to spend their thousands 
ata banquet, he was thought a “‘ prince of a fellow,” 
with a ready purse, and a generous heart—yes, a gene- 
rous heart—and they would always shake him by the 
hand with cordiality sufficient to make him believe he 
possessed all the noble qualities they credited him with. 
Hypocrite that he was, he would oftentimes, when the 
wine cup was passing freely round, feel a knocking at 
the door of his heart, (it was closed too tight for en- 
trance,) and the image of Florence would rise before 
him clothed with a diviner beauty than he had ever 
seen before. At such times he could plainly see her 
sitting in her little room, with her bible opened before 
her, and her delicate cheek, supported by the palm of 
her hand, and her bright lips parted with a sweet smile. 
Oh, God! with what agonizing vividness he could see 
her there, alone, and happy! The mere thought of his 
cruelty to her would enter his soul with more poignan- 
cy than if he had lost half his fortune, yet his cowardly 
conscience, his creeping, cringing, detestable vanity, 
forbade him showing the one true spark of goodness 
which the Creator has placed in the breasts of the most 
vile. Alone in that chamber, with her fingers weary 
and worn, her eyelids heavy and red, she would not 
part with her small portion of peace and happiness for 
all the wealth in Golconda’s mines, or India’s streams 
upheaving could bestow 

By some people it had been remarked that Mr. Spil- 
lings was “ rather a good-looking man,” though dollars 
and cents were stamped on every feature. The corners 
of his mouth, the thousand and one little creases in his 
cheeks, his narrow, contracted forehead, his small and 
toad-like eyes, and, in fact, every lineament, spoke in 
language more audible than words, of his unquencha- 
ble thirst for mammon. From the cradle, avarice had 
taken possession of his soul, and uprooted every parti- 
cle of his better nature. He had been taught that in 
the possession of dollars consisted all the happiness of 
this world, and his one idea had followed “closer than 
a brother,” during his journey through life. The or- 
phan’s tears, the beggar’s piteous moan, all, everything 
was forgotten but the leech-like voice within his breast 
crying at every move, give, give, give! 

Spillings, above all things, loved to sit before the fire 
on cold winter evenings, and while reposing in his rich 
cushioned chair, think on the profits of the day, and 
dwell with deepest interest on new speculations for the 
morrow. While indulging in this luxury, one evening, 
with his nephew nestling by his side, (a delicate fair- 
haired little boy,) some one rang the door-bell so vio- 
lently that, starting suddenly, ina moment of deep me- 
ditation, his gold specs dropped off his nose, and fell 
with reckless indifference upon the floor. They were 
not much injured, however, and, as they had been 
working themselves off, fur some time, were, no doubt, 
glad to get away. Spillings had hardly time to collect 
himself, (something which he seldom failed to do in 
money matters,) when the door opened and a stranger 
entered, enveloped in a dark cloth cloak. His first idea 
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was to ask the man his “ business,” but, as it happen- 
ed he was spared that trouble. 

“T come,” said the stranger, in a husky whisper, “to 
seek relief. My family is suffering from want, and I 
have neither money, food, nor fire.” 

**Ehem !”” said Mr. Spillings ; “‘ I understand—a beg- 
gar!” 

“T am very sorry for disturbing you, sir,” continued 
the stranger; “ but if I was not in need of aid I would 
not have troubled you. God knows I wouldn’t!” and 
as he spoke a tear trickled down his cheek. 

“T thought that you were Mr. Brown, my broker, 
when you entered,” said Mr. Spillings, passionately, 
“not Mr. Brown, the beggar !” 

‘Tt painsme to the heart to think that I am compelled 
to solicit you assistance. No one will employ me—God 
knows I would willingly work the flesh off my bones, 
piece by piece, rather than my wife and little one 
should starve—God knows I would!” 

** Oh, that’s all fudge,” replied Mr. Spillings, poking 
the toe of his right boot very cautiously against the iron 
bar of the grate. 

“TI have no bread, not even a crust, and they are 
starving in that old cellar !”” 

** Work for it, then!” exclaimed Mr. Spillings, gruff- 
ly, “‘ work for it, then, and earn it !”” 

As the last words fell from his lips, the stranger threw 
aside his cloak, and showed to the astonished gaze of 
Mr. Spillings his shabby appearance. His face was 
covered with a thick beard, his eyes rolled wildly in 
their sockets, and the long hair brushed behind his ears, 
discovered a forehead pale, and traced well with the 
pencil of that gaunt monster—Want. Famine was 
written on his brow, and his careworn face spoke 
in terrible language of those twin brothers, Want and 
Misery. 

“Tt will do no good to stand here and talk,” conti- 
nued Mr. Spillings. ‘It will do no good—I cant help 
you!” 

**God protect them,” said the stranger, weeping ; 
** God protect them!” 

The young child shuddered. 

As he started to go, Mr. Spillings called him back, 
and placed a shilling in his hand, with some commen- 
dable advice in regard to itsoutlay. Another ear, thank 
God, had heard the poor man’s story, and another 
hand, unknown to any one, had placed the hard earn- 
ed savings of months in his. 

Oh, blue-eyed maiden, even more beloved than 
beautiful! That one moment was more happiness to 
thee than the rich man’s whole life! 

CHAPTER Il. 


“Taste not the wine within the cup— 
Let not that curse be thine :— 
Tis rich and red, but grief and woe 
Are hid its rosy depths below.”—W11.is. 


“T never loved a tree or flower 
But *twas the first to fade away.”—Moore. 
Two years from the evening of the events recorded in 
the last chapter, a great change had taken place in the 
family of Mr. Spillings. Bertha had married and was 
traveling with her husband in Europe; and Mary 
having quarrelled with her father about the division 
of his property had left his roof and was wandering, no 
one knew whither. The Home that John in former days 
so loved to visit, had become hateful to him, and to 
drown his sorrow and despair, he had created an ap- 
petite for the slow, sure poison which hurries its victims 
madly on to degradation and death. The sorrow that 





slowly consumes, but will not break the heart, had 
driven him wild, and instead of the merry, light-heart- 
ed, good fellow that he was, he had become a miser- 
able, degraded sot. 

His father had made him what he was. Not by his 
example alone, but his unjust and cruel treatment to 
himself, and her. From affluence, Mr. Spillings had 
reduced himself to absolute poverty, (the banks aided 
him somewhat in his downfall,) and he had become a 
shabby, miserable wretch, whom everybody hated, and 
despised. Instead of the rich man who had formerly 
been courted, and honored by all, he had become a 
drunkard—beastly in his person, while his soul was 
one hideous blot ; one huge fester cankering over the 
bosom of society. 

* * - * * * 

Through the dim light of a narrow window, you 
might discern the outlines of a woman’s form, as she 
lay reclining on a small cot in the corner of a very 
close, and a very unwholesome looking apartment. 
No stove, nor grate with glaring coal or crackling wood, 
was there—no comfort or convenience. <A few old 
phials and papers of medicine were on a chair in the 
middle of the floor, and, save a broken looking-glass, 
and wash stand, Florence May, had no other furniture 
in her lonely room. 

They called her malady consumption, and she was 
fast “fading away from the earth, in beautiful and 
uncomplaining melancholy.” Her spirit was athirst 
‘for music—rare music,” and she longed for the 
“green pastures of the better land.” Life to her was 
but as an empty bauble, she had lost the idol of her 
heart’s purest love, she had seen her fondest hopes 
wither, and decay on the sea of memory. 

Her cheeks were pale, very, very pale, and her lips 
were almost colorless. A profusion of glossy ringlets 
hung beautifully upon her bosom, and her mild blue 
eyes were upraised, as if a pleasant thought were at 
her heart. She is looking at a pale flower, clinging 
tenderly to the branch of the old pear tree in the door 
yard. For three successive winters has the White 
Blossom appeared on that stem, when the ground was 
covered with snow, and when every herb and plant 
was scentless and dead. They had told her it was the 
sign of a death, and she had contemplated each tiny 
leaf as if emblamatic of her own existence. She would 
watch the delicate blossom for hours together, and it 
seemed to be the only thing that kept her wearied 
spirits up. 

Ah! some one enters her room. It is a man muffled 
in a dark cloth cloak. We have seen him before, but 
alas! how altered! His eyes are bloodshot, his face is 
pale and careworn, and he moves along with a totter- 
ing step, as if his whole system was unstrung. Grief, 
and want, and anxious care, were stamped in indeli- 
ble characters on his brow, and he looked as if he had 
been summoned from some wild bebauch to the bed 
of sorrow and death. He walked toward the bed, and 
as her feeble, outstretched hand met his, a burning, 
bitter tear started from his eye, and ran off his cheek as 
if for very shame. A parent’s love is great: a brother’s 
and a sister’s love no language can tell, but the love of 
two young hearts in sorrow and distress, is deeper, 
holier than all. 

‘**Can you bring that blossom to me ?”’ said Florence, 
letting her hand remain in John’s, and bending her 
deep blue eyes inquiringly on his. ‘I think that I 
could be happier with it near me.” 

He replied in the affirmative, and in a few moments 
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more the flower was on the table beside her, without 
even a leaf lost or broken. 

‘* Thave watched it for many a sad, and weary hour,” 
she said clasping John’s trembling hand tighter than 
before, ‘‘ and two years ago, when they told me it was 
the sign of a death—do not tremble when I speak of 
that, John—I looked wpon it then in all its mournful 
beauty, and thought it but the bright reflector of seme 
pleasant dream—a dream of never ceasing happi- 
ness.” 

**You seem sad, very sad, my own dear Florence,” 
said John weeping like a child, “‘ I have been cruel to 
you, very cruel, more than him, and now—” 

** Hush,” interrupted Florence, “ donot speak of him ; 
all is now forgotten and forgiven, and if it had not 
been for me you would have been much happier than 
now.” 

** No, no,” he replied, ‘I broke your heart, I treated 
you unkindly when you loved me so dearly—I—I alone 
am the cause of your sickness and sorrow. But I will 
repent, dear Florence—I will repent dear Florence, and 
become an altered, and a better man. I will shun the 
wine-cup as my deadliest enemy ; I will avoid all evil 





associates, and learn to think of thee, and love thee better 
than my heart’s purest blood !”” 

A smile stole over her face as he spoke, a sweet 
smile, radiant with the light of Heaven. 

**My stay on earth is short John. I feel that Iam 
already passing away. Don’t weep, it is much better 
as it is, John, for we shall both be reunited in our happy 
home above. Earth is not our dwelling place. There 
is a brighter realm of never fading bliss. We shall 
meet there, John ; do not weep, we shall meet there !” 

As she spoke her grasp relaxed, and her head fell 
backward on the pillow. She clasped her hands upon 
her snowy bosom, and upraised her beautiful blue eyes ; 
and as the delicate blossom dropped from its stem, a 
laugh of wild delight burst from her lips as she ex- 
claimed in a tone of saddening sweetness, ‘* Father, an- 
other flower blooms in Heaven!” Florence May’s heart 
was broken, and she was dead. Blessings on thy 
memory Florence, blessings on thy love! There will 
be wanderers by thy lonely grave in early summer time, 
and as they pluck the daisies smiling so sweetly above 
thy breast, angels will look out from Heaven, and weep 
that one so young, so beautiful should die! 





TO ——— 


I rove thee, dearest, as the painterloves .~> 
The beauteous impress that his canvass bears : 

The finely moulded bust, th’ expressive face, 
The air of truthfulness, the image wears. 


I love thee, dearest, as the poet loves 
The bright ideal present to his view : 

The beaming eye, the fervent glance of love, 
And all that Fancy’s glowing tints imbue. 





I love thee, dearest, as the minstrel loves 
Each sound of sweet and rapt’rous melody,— 
Each strain breathed on the soft Eolian string 
By perfumed zephyrs passing fitfully. 


I love thee, dearest, as the soldier loves 
The warlike din that summons him to fame ; 
Ah no! my love for thee, by far exceeds 
The poet’s, painter's, minstrel’s, soldier’s flame. 
To. 3.84 3B. 





[So many persons—and our real friends and patrons, too—have asked us why we have altogether discarded 
our old plan of occasionally giving a good selection, we are almost induced to fall back in a small degre® to 
those early practices. It is a pity to let a good thing slip, os when it thrusts itself so particularly under 


our notice as the womgpeny | sketch, copied from ‘* Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, 


plicable to American, as 
OUR STATUES AND 


Tuere is one dress for the people of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and another dress for the statnes of the people of 
the nineteenth century. Flesh and blood wear Engiish 
costumes-—stone and bronze, Roman. Coats and trow- 
sers are quite good enough for actual breathing huma- 
nity—togasand buskins must be employed to set off its 
more valuable and honored effigies A man is not felt 
to be degraded by a waistcoat and a standing shirt-col- 
lar—a statue is. The statue, being the more exalted 
thing of the two, claims the greatest cares of the costu- 
mer. Anything is good enough for a metallic por- 
traiture. The tailor is thought to be sufficient to clothe 
the man—the artist must drape the statue. Happy sta- 
tues—miserable men! Who would not be bronze ra- 
ther than human—sculptured by man rather than 
formed by Nature? 

We generally take our notions of the dress and per- 
sonal appearance of an age from the statues and coins 
which come down to us. Paper and canvas movulder 
away, while stone and metal remain. The moth may 
leave nothing of the picture save the frame. Rust is at 
worst but a metallic cutaneous disease, and bronze 
bids it defiance. Imagine then, ages after this, when 


nglish tastes.] 





” which is fully as ap- 


THEIR WARDROBES. 


England shall be England, but living England no more 
—when the tide of civilization shall have flowed away 
as it has flowed towards us—when the governing isles 
of the earth shall be the coral-reared clusters of southern 
seas—and when the Thames shall flow at midday as 
silently as the Thames flows at midnight now. Ima- 
gine, centuries after some great convulsion of the 
world’s society—when the learned of a thousand years 
hence shall take todisinterring our past history and ha- 
bits in antiquarian works on England in the nineteenth 
century—imagine, I say, the luminous notions they 
will obtain of our costumes from such of the now ex- 
isting statues of London as may be dug up from tu- 
muli, or perhaps fished up out of the reedy waters of 
our river. If our great men, they will say, had little 
Roman virtue, they, at all events, made up for it by 
seizing every opportunity of aping Roman attire. His- 
torians have not recorded of George IV. the character of 
a Cato or a Cincinnatus. But at all events—our anti- 
quarians will urge—he seems, as clearly appears by 
his statue, to have been made up for either part. It 
will be infaliibly demonstrated—vide copies of their 
counterfeit bronze presentmenis—that Pitt, and Fox, 
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and Canning were in the habit of addressing the House 
of Commons in togas; and as i+ will not be contended 
that the great men of a country in the state of civiliza- 
tion to which we had arrived, would probably have 
decorated their persons in quite a different style from 
that adopted by the multitude, the natural presump- 
tion will or ought from the guiding statues to be, that 
the people of England in the nineteenth century wore 
the dress assumed by the people of Rome 2,000 years 
further back still; that the tailors of the banks of the 
Thames worked by the same patterns as the tailors of 
the banks of the Tiber; and that the crowd on Lord 
Mayor’s day hurried along, to all appearance, exactly 
a similar congregation to that which might have greet- 
ed a triumphing Cesar, depositing his spoils in the 
Capitol. 

And yet what have we to do with ancient Rome or 
ancient Romans? Can we not dress the statues of Eng- 
lishmen as Englishmen? Cannot we leave memorials 
of our time and generation as our time and generation 
existed 2? We rear the statue—now of a good and great 
man, anon a bad, paltry king—so be it; but give them 
to us as they were. Let them be not the “ brief,” but 
the “ bronze chronicles of the time”—let posterity have 
them and know them in their “ habits as they lived.” 
Do not cast metallic falsehoods—do not chisel granite 
lies. Ifa statue is worth anything it ought to give an 
idea of the person represented by it. If it fail in this, 
it may be a very fine piece of art, yet it is not what it 
was intended, and what it ought tobe. You erect a 
monument to a man—a statue of a man. Mark the 
distinction. Both may commemorate, but one repre- 
sents, copies, communicates to those who have never 
seen the original, his appearance in feature and limb. 
A statue professes to be a portrait—it may be a work of 
high art also—but if the likeness be wanting, the prin- 
cipal requisition is absent. Now, clothes yo very far 
in making up our notions of a man’s appearance. Let 
any person who doubts just contemplate his most inti- 
mate friend jumping in or out of a bathing machine— 
I defy recognition at twenty yards. An entire change 
of costume is just as puzzling as no costume at all. 
Look at actors on and off the stage. Look at Richard 
the Third in an omnibus—at Shylock in a fourpenny 
steamer. Why then proceed, in what, from the very 
nature of their materials, must be the most long-lived 
portraits of our public men, to bewilder and mislead, 
and by an elaborate change of dress prevent the very 
objects from being fulfilled which a portrait-statue 
seeks to achieve. Posterity will be much more gratifi- 
ed by a peep at what Brummel’s “ fat triend” really 
was, than by being treated to an effigy which may be 
a tolerably correct one of George IV., or a tolerably 
correct one of Julius Czesar. 

I know I shall be answered by an outcry against the 
unpicturesque style of our dress, and the impossibility 
of using it for the purposes of art. Why, an ugly man 
who went toa miniature painter to have his likeness 
taken, might just as reasonably be turned away with 
the consolatory assurance that his features were too 
monstrous for “the purposes of art.” But the mon- 
strosity is the look out of the sitter, not of the artist. 
His business is to perpetuate on canvas or ivory the 
copy which nature and its proprietor have set before 
him. Here is my face, let me have your copy of it. 
Our sculptors, however, have taken very good care not 
to reject commissions, because of the ugliness of the 
costumes in which those commissions ought naturally 
to be executed. They have adopted what they deem 





a compromise between the claims of taste and pocket. 
They do not turn the coated and trowsered man out of 
doors as an unfit subject of the divinity which inspires 
every blow bestowed upon their chisel. No, they strip 
off the paletot and put on the toga. They sacrifice 
what all must know to be abstract truth, for what some 
contend to be beauty. They give you a resemblance 
of a man, out of which they have been careful to chip 
out the most salient points of likeness. It is just as if 
a portrait-painter were to tell a gentleman,—*‘ You are 
a particularly ugly and repulsive individual—you are 
lame and crooked—you have only one eye, and no 
nose at all to speak of. ll this is very bad, very 
unpleasant to look upon—it will not do for art. Art 
meddles with beauty, not deformity. It soars; it does 
not stoop. I shall, therefore, paint you as an Apollo 
Belvidere.” 

Now this absurdity is committed every day in sculp- 
ture. “‘ Acoat and trowsers,” says the artist, “are ugly 
vulgar things, destitute ofall graceand beauty. I shall, 
therefore, represent you in a toga and buskins.” But 
it is not beauty or ideality we look for in statues of men, 
but truth. We want to see good portraits in stone or 
bronze. I should laugh at a Cromwell tricked out as 
might be a Centurion of the Fifth Legion. I want him 
as he lived and was seen by his contemporaries. I 
want him as he led his Iron Sides, or dictated to John 
Milton—jack boots on his legs, and a wart on his nose. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not disparage 
the ideal. I only want to keep the ideal from trespass- 
ing on the truthful. I quarrel not with fancy; but in 
cases where the mixture of fancy with fact would tend 
to mislead. I want to keep fancy distinct from fact. 
Both are good, but one may spoil the other. 

Erect a monument to a man, and idealise as much 
as you please—erect, if you are incurably toga-mad, a 
statue of a Roman, dedicated to an English hero; but 
if your design be to cut or mould the statue of an Eng- 
lishman, let him be clothed as an Englishman. Copy 
his costume as you copy his features. You have no 
more right to take liberties with the one than with the 
other. 

The Romans did not clothe their statues with the 
dress of the Etrurians or the Egyptians; they left us the 
effigies of their statesmen and their warriors as they 
harangued in the senate, or conquered in the field. 
Let us dolikewise. What is good enough for ourselves, 
ought to be good enough fot statues of ourselves. 
If the eye be offended by our unpicturesque costume 
cut in marble, why is the eye not equally offended at 
itcut in broadcloth? The admitted fact of the national 
dress not being remarkable for its display of the line 
of beauty, may or may not be a very good argument 
for changing the national dress, and putting the whole 
population into the costumes of Patricians, Equites, 
and Plebeians; but it is no argument at all for chang- 
ing the offending habiliments merely in a few statues. 
Taste is none the gainer, and truth is all the loser by 
the arrangement. 

Ican only imagine onething more utterly ludicrous 
and preposterous than the fashion of putting female 
statues of the present day into mediwval, and male 
statues into Roman costumes—and it is the converse 
of the arrangement. Just fancy Cato in a registered 
paletot, and figured shirt, and a winner of the Derby 
handkerchief; and Joan of Are adorned with a jupon 
de crinoline, and a polka jacket! 

At present most of our statues seem to be nothing 
more or less than blocks for the display of ‘Old Clo!” 

















PLATES FOR THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


Brappocx’s Freips.—This is the scene of Braddock’s de- 
feat ani death, and where the total destruction of his army 
was only prevented by the coolness and bravery of Wash- 
ington. Owing to a neglect of proper measures to guard 
against surprise, the advance guard of regulars, under Lt. 
Col. Gage, was fired upon by an ambushed party of Indians, 
and thrown into disorder, and falling back upon the main 
body, a general confusion ensued. General Braddock en- 
deavored in vain to rally his troops, and in the attempt had 
three horses shot from under him, and finally mortally woun- 
ded himself. It is alleged by many persens that he was shot 
by his own men for his obstinacy in leading them against a 
greatly superior force, and in the face of a most terrific and 
galling fire. More than two thirds of all the officers, and 
nearly half the privates, were either killed or wounded. 
Washington was mysteriously preserved for greater times 
and deeds. 

We are promised a very interesting paper on this subject, 
which we hope to be able to give in our next. 

Orneia. The artist has chosen the following magnificent 
lines from Hamlet, as the subject for his painting. How 
faithfully he has pictured the text, let our readers judge. 
Here is the extract: 

“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies and long purples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them : 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious silver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 
And mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up: 

Which time she woe snatches of old tunes ; 
As one incapable of hef own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element ; but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, —« with their drink, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy dewth.” 

The character is one of the sweetest that Shakspere ever 
drew. We wonder, all through the play, why Prince Ham- 
let could not have put his madness a little aside for her sake. 
Hazlett says: “ Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely 
touching to be dwelt upon. Oh rose of May, oh flower too 
soon faded! * * * It is a character which nobody but 
Shakspere could have drawn in the way that he has done, 
and to the conception of which there is not even the small- 
est approach, except in some of the old romantic ballads. 
Nothing can be more affecting or beautiful than the Queen’s 
apostrophe to Ophelia on throwing flowers into her grave : 

——' Sweets to the sweet, farewell. 
I hoped thou should’st have been no Hamlet’s wife : 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave !’” 





BOOKS.—Generally, immediately subsequent to the holidays, 
there is a dearth in the book market, both as regards “quan- 
tity and quality”—to use a very pungent quotation from a 
sage cotemporary. The falling off in “ quantity” is a natu- 
ral consequence of the forced doses that are usually admin- 
istered during the reign of St. Nicholas and the festivities of 
the New Year. Sellers, during this period, make large har- 
vests, and often get prices fifty and seventy-five per cent. 
above what they are glad to receive after the subsiding of 
the festival excitement. 

Our Magazine not being a review, we have never pledged 
ourselves to give in our book-table anything more thana 
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record of such works as may be sent to us—a very cheap 
mode of advertising to the publisher. It is a common rule, 
we believe, for newspaper publishers to notice the works of 
such houses only, as advertise with them, and as Magazines 
don’t have that consideration, it is no more than just that 
they should receive the good with the indifferent—at least we 
intend to make such our conditions for the future. This book 
noticing has become a terrible bore to us, and hereafter we 
cannot allow publishers to select their cheapest issues, and 
withhold such as are really worth possessing. The whole or 
none, gentlemen, as we said once before, and now for the last 
time, else we prefer buying the few books that are worth 
preserving. We have gota portion yet left of the old leven 
of independence. We will not notice serials, either, unless 
we are pretty confident of their prompt and regular appear- 
ance. We have stacks of such stuff on hand that we would 
dispose of at manufacturers’ prices, with the exception of 
“ Harpers’ Bible,” “Illustrated Shakspere,” and “ Pictorial 
History of England.” Ifthe publishers of these works dont 
choose to make our sets perfect we will exchange with them 
for something else, since we have paid for them. Come, gen- 
tlemen. When we were in our noviciate, we jumped at 
every opportunity of getting “ books to notice,” and “ wa’n’t 
particular ;” but the novelty is gone, and you ought to know 
that older “ birds can’t be caught with chaff.” And so to the 
task before us, at the rate of cent per cent.: In the first 
place 

Harper & Brotnuenrs have sert us for notice, the follow- 
ing books : 

Memorrs oF THE Most Eminent American MEcnanics : 
also, Lives of Distinguished European Mechanics ; together 
with a collection of Anecdotes, Descriptions, &c. &c. relating 
to the Mechanic Arts. Illustrated by fifty Engravings. By 
Henry Howe. This is decidedly a book of merit and con- 
siderable interest, and would be an acquisition to the library 
of any person, particularly if he be a mechanic. It contains 
biographies of eleven American and eighteen European 
Mechanics. The illustrations consist of portraits, models 
and views, and the volume is stored with a deal of informa- 
tion respecting inventions and discoveries. 

Tue Principces or Science, applied to the Domestic and 
Mechanic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture ; with 
reflections on the progress of the arts, and their influence 
on national welfare. By Alonzo Potter, D.D. This is also 
a very useful work, and a fitting companion to the preceding. 
As we turn over its pages, we see a variety of subjects that 
induce a perusal, and something on every page to interest. 
We should like to see such works as these supply the place 
of the trashy English, and immoral French, novels, that have 
been issued by thousands for five years past. 

Lectures To Women on ANATOMY AND PuysroLocy. 
With an Appendix on Water Cure. By Mary 8S. Gove. A 
very proper book, commencing with the importance of the 
study of Anatomy and Physiology, which is argued with 
much force and truth. The authoress is a profound disciple 
of the Water Cure principles, and advertises at the end of 
her preface that she “is now located at 261 Tenth-street, 
where patients and pupils are received. Cold water is very 
good in its place—as, for instance, a cold bath when you first 
arise in the morning : it is an excellent preventive of disease, 
but we doubt its efficacy in all cases of complaint. 

Tue Lives or Cotumsus anv Vesrucivs ; 

Pictures or Earty Lire, or Sketches for Youth. 
Emma C. Embury ; 


Tue Juvenite Companion AND Firesipe Reaper, consist- 
ing of Historical and Biographical Anecdotes, and Selections 
in Poetry. By the Rey. J. L. Bleke, D. D.; 


By Mrs. 
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Parentat Instructions ; or, Guide to Wisdom and Vir- 
tue. Designed for young persons of either sex. Selected 
mainly from the writings of an Eminent Physician ; 

Ramses apout Town anp Country. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 

Tue Lives or Bavsoa, Cortes anp Pizarro. 

These six last named books are uniform editions, designed 


for the edification and improvement of the young, and, as. 


their titles indicate, (for we have not read them,) they are 
admirably adapted for that purpose. The names which ac- 
company the title-pages of some of them should be a suffi- 
cient guaranty of their worth. 

Tue Farmer’s Companton ; or Essays on the Principles 
and Practice of American Husbandry. With the Address 
prepared to be delivered before the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Societies of New Haven County, Connecticut, and 
an Appendix, containing tables, and other matter useful to 
the Farmer. By the late Hon. Jesse Buel, conductor of the 
Cultivator. Sixth Edition, revised andenlarged. To which 
is prefixed a Eulogy on the Life and Character of Judge 
Buel. By Amos Dean, Esq. 

Such is the very prolix title of a book that promises to be 
of interest and value to the farmer. There is no doubt but 
farming is a much more intellectual employment than a ma- 
jority of the moderns have supposed ; and it cannot be too 
much identified with the science of Agriculture for the in- 
terest of that most useful class of citizens—the tillers of the 
soil. 


Messrs. Witey & Putnam have sent us the following wel- 
come additions to their “ Library of American Books” and 
their “ Choice Reading” : 

Cuaucer anv Spencer. In two Parts. Part One—Selec- 
tions from the Poetical Works of Geoffry Chaucer. By 
Charles D. Deshler. Part Two—Spencer and the Faiery 
Queen. By Mrs. C.M. Kirkland. Here are two very noble 
volumes, that deserve to be embossed in gold, and yet for all 
their worth, how comparatively few persons know anything 
about the writings of these illustrious heroes of their age. 
We quail before the majesty of either! Why say that the 
sun is bright—that the ocean is terrible! Our reverence 
and meagre praise could add nothing to the glory of Chaucer, 
with a fame that has blazed, undimmed, for five centuries ; 
nor to Spencer, whose laurels have remained green above 
his tomb for two hundred and fifty years. The editors, or 
compilers, seem to have performed their duties in a modest 
way, and the publishers have done their share of justice in 
putting the volumes together in proper shape and style. 

Batiaps anp oTHER Poems. By Mrs. Howitt. “ Library 
of Choice Reading,” number 83. We see no reason why 
this volume should not have a rapid and wide sale. Its con- 
tents have been exceedingly popular in this country,through 
newspaper circulation, and have been very justly admired 
by thousands. We approve of this thought of collecting 
them into aneat volume. The ballads have a natural sim- 
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Epwarp Duniean, 151 Fulton street, has sent us the fol- 
lowing very elegant volumes, belonging to his “ Home Li- 
brary”: 

Txornserry Asser ; @ Tale of the Times ; 

Tue Exper’s House; or the Three Converts ; 

Tears on THE Diapem ; or the Crown and Cloister. By 
Mrs, Anna H. Dorsey ; 

Farner Feuix. A Tale. By the author of “Mora Car- 
mody,” &c. &c. 

Zenosivs ; or, the Pilgrim Convert. By the Rev. Charles 
Constantine Pise. 

These are all beautiful uniform editions, each embellished 
with a handsomely engraved frontispiece. The “Sister of 
Charity,” noticed in our February number, belongs also to 
the same series. 

This series of books have each a beautiful sentiment per- 
vading them, and we are pleased that this enterprise of the 
publisher meets with the success that it deserves. Those 
who are disposed to give him a call will find many choice 
volumes on his counters and shelves, and himself and assis- 
tants always agreeable and attentive. 

Twenty-Six Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager. 
By Frances Courtney Wemyss. New York : Burgess, Strin- 
ger & Co. 

This is a work singularly full of egotism, and vanity. It is 
very cleverly written, and amply “ interspersed with sketch- 
es, anecdotes and opinions of the professional merits of the 
most celebrated actors and actresses of the day.” We do not 
fail, however, to detect, at the same time, a little professional 
jealousy and ill nature. 

The rapid sale of the book proves that it is full of interest, 
as we have stated : the following quotation proves the egot- 
ism—‘ My father was an officer in the British Navy, descen- 
ded from one of the proudest of the proud families of North 
Britain.” His mother was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
but Mr. Wemyss takes pains to say—* when that State was 
a colony of Great Britain.” Oh, unfortunate Massachusetts ! 
Here is something that proves the author’s vanity :—and 
such vanity! “It would be difficult to find three actors 
standing higher with the public in professional 
than Miss C. Cushman, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Wemyss” (!) 
This is certainly information that no other individual would 
have starled the public with ; and the author very happily 
and appropriately concludes fe paragraph thus in good 
choice Latin: “ Vanitas, vanitatis, et omnia vanitas !” 

However, the book is readable, and we advise persons in- 
terested in such subjects to purchase copies. 


Tue Literary Wor tp, edited by E. A. Duyckinck, and 
published by Osgood & Co., opens with great prospects of 
success. The subscription list is fast increasing, and it num- 
bers, as its supporters, some of the most eminent names in 
the country. Its reviews and criticisms are impartially and 


reputation, 





| ably written. Among the papers of the second number we 


find one of exceeding interest, communicated (we believe) 


plicity and sweetness that induce a frequent perusal. Ballad | by the Rev Dr. Robinson, Vice President of the American 


writing is a difficult style of composition, and with us, as yet, 
no one has succeeded in making a reputation by it. Seba 
Smith, Esq., is probably, the best American ballad writer we 
have among us, and he is too backward in fostering this rare 
talent. 

Tue Spanianps AND THEIR Country. By Richard Ford, 
author of the Handbook of Spain. Part One. So far this 
seems to be an interesting book. It forms the 84th number 
of the “Library of Choice Reading, and the 86th number is 

Tue Batre or Lire. A Love Story. By Charles Dickens. 
What there is about it to make it a Christmas Tale, is more 
than we can see ; but that is of no consequence, if by a little 
clap-trap, “Boz” can play “the Dickens,” and pocket a few 
thousands from the gullible public. 

Tue SurernaTuRavism oF NewEnoianp. By J. G. Whit- 
tier. This isa very acceptable and a very agreeable book, 


and when we have gone through with it, we wonder and are 
sorry, that the author did not give us “more of the same 


sort.” We recommend this little volume strongly to the 
notice of every American, and most especially, to every 
New Englander. 





Ethnological Society, respecting recent explorations on the 
supposed site of ancient Ninevah, and several extracts from 
Dr. Tschudi’s forthcoming work on Peru. 


Cuampers’s Cyctopapia or Enciyn Literature: A 
selection of the choicest productions of English authors, 
from the earliest to the present time. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall and Lincoln. Taylor & Co., New York. 

We know of no more elegant or valuable serial reprint 
than this. Four numbers are already issued—the fourth 
containing a very beautiful mezzotint portrait of Addison, 
and selections from nearly thirty of the most eminent British 
authors of days past, among whom we notice the names of 
Cowley, Denham, Waller, Milton, Vaughan, and Jeremy 
Taylor. It is asad taste that could not appreciate the rare 
excellence of such a work. It is to be completed in sixteen 
numbers of about eighty pages each. 

Bracxwoop’s MaGazine. Leonard Scott & Co. have sent 
us the January No. of this ever popular periodical. As the 
New Year commences a new volume, it is a proper time to 
subscribe. 
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